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THE MISSOURI STATE LABOR COUNCIL came into existence 
as AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany presented Council Pres. John I. 
Rollings and Sec.-Treas. Frank J. Murphy the organization’s charter 
at the merger convention in Kansas City. . 


SS 


CHARTER of newly-formed Louisiana State Labor Council is dis- 
played by (left to right) Executive Vice Pres. K. Gordon Flory, 
AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. E. H. (Lige) Williams; Peter McGavin, assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, who presented it, and Pres. Victor 
Bussie. Williams was president of the former State Federation of 
Labor for 23 years. 


weeks earlier. 


writers: ‘ 
Tennessee 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The 
merger of 175,000 volunteer state 
unionists into the Tennessee State 
Labor Council has accomplished 
what AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler called “keep- 
ing in step with the March of 
Progress.” 


Separate conventions of the 60- 
year-old Tennessee State Federation 
of Labor and its younger opposite 
number, the Tennessee Industrial 
Union Council, paved the way for a 
harmonious session attended by 
more than 700 delegates and friends 
in the Memorial Auditorium. 

Each convention approved terms 
of the merger agreement and pre- 
sented a united front when R. J. 
Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, convened the 
merger session and presented the 
TSLC with its charter. 


Day to Remember 
“I predict that in years to come 
you delegates to this convention will 
remember this day as the begin- 
ning of the organization of every 
worker in Tennessee,” Thomas said. 
Advance agreement was reached 
on the officers of the TSLC which 


A NEW LABOR movement is born in Tennessee as R. J. Thomas, 
assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, presents the charter of 
the newly formed Tennessee State Labor Council to Stanton E. 
Smith, president of the TSLC. 


; convention called “fast footwork” 
Fj and “jumping the gun on us.” 


will be headed by Stanton E. Smith, 
member of the teachers union and 
president of the TFL. He will also 
serve as director of education and 
public relations. 

Leonard Evans, president of the 
TIUC, will be first vice president of 
the merged central body. Charles 
M. Houk, TFL secretary-treasurer, 
will be TSLC treasurer and in 
charge of its political action. TIUC 


tary and legislative representative o 
ithe merged group. ‘ 
Second State to Merge 
Tennessee is the second state to 
achieve merger of its central bodies. 
The honor of being the first was 
“usurped” by Arkansas by a scant 
margin after what speakers -at the 


Pres. Smith told the convention 
that his organization “accepted the 
responsibility that goes with 
strength” and would meet “the chal- 


councils became AFL-CIO state labor councils. 


Sec. Matthews Lynch will be secre- | 


<n 


U{’’ 


3 More State Labor Groups 
United as Mer 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La—Trade un- 
ion unity came to Louisiana as 
more than 200,000 members of 
the state’s Federation of Labor 
and Industrial Union Council 
merged to form the Louisiana 
State Labor Council. 


Almost within sight of the swift- 
flowing Mississippi River, about 
400 delegates and an almost equal 
number of guests and friends heard 
the new organization dedicate it- 
self to enrolling every worker in 
the state in a union and campaign- 
ing for needed labor legislation. 


Applause echoed through the 
community club hall when Peter J. 
McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, presented the 
LSLC with its charter and prom- 
ised: 

“We will grow and grow and or- 
ganize and organize because every 
unorganized worker is a threat to 
our existence and to our prosper- 
ity.” 

Joining McGavin in presenting 
the charter was E. H. (Lige) Wil- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Texas Labor Hunts 
New Merger Name 


Austin, Tex. — Organized 
labor in Texas is looking for 
a name for the merged AFL- 
CIO state organization. 

Merger committees of the 
Texas Federation of Labor 
and the Texas Industrial Un- 
jon Council are offering a 
$200 U. S. savings bond to the 
letter writer coming up with 


Agreement has 
reached on a number of mer- 
ger issues by the committees 
headed by Jerry Holleman 
and Fred Schmidt, executive 
secretaries of the federation 
and council respectively. 

Any resident of Texas may 
enter the name-finding con- 
test. Entries must be post- 
marked before May 1 and 
should be addressed to Mer- 
ger Committee, 413 Littlefield 
Building, Austin 15, Texas, 


(Continued on Page 7) - 


ser Spreads 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri 


Issued New AFL-CIO Charters 


The vital job of cementing the national AFL-CIO merger at the state level moved ahead briskly 
last week as labor organizations in three states representing about 900,000 union members joined 
forces to form statewide AFL-CIO organizations. 

In Tennessee, Louisiana and Missouri former AFL federations of labor and CIO industrial union 
Arkansas state labor groups had merged a few 


The four states with merged labor organizations are in the forefront of the drive to. achieve merger 
fin all 48 states and the territories by December 1957 as provided for in the AFL-CIO constitution. 
Current convention schedules indicate that by mid-summer at least one-third of the state labor 
organizations will have merged their separate groups into unified, strong, statewide bodies. 
By the end of the year well over half the states are expected to have taken similar action. 
Here’s what happened in Tennessee, Louisiana and Missouri as reported by AFL-CIO News staff 


Missouri 
By Willard Shelton 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Mis- 
souri State Labor Council came 
into existence here with AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany declar- 
ing his faith that the unity of la- 
bor will become a reality “at all 
levels, national, state and local.” 


Approximately 1,000 delegates 
from the former Missouri Federa- 
tion of Labor and the former State 
Industrial Union Council unani- 
mously approved the merger agree- 
ments and the constitution of the 
new State Labor Council. 


Rollings President 


President of the council is John 
I. Rollings, of the Barbers Union, 
who has served two terms as pres- 
ident of the former state federation. 
Vice president is James A. Davis 
of the Automobile Workers, who 
for years has worked closely with 
Rollings in legislative and other 
matters of mutual interest. 

Frank J. Murphy, Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer after 23 years in 
the same post with the former state 
federation. All officers were elected 
by acclamation. 

Meany’s speech marked his 
first appearance at a state merger 
convention since the parent 
American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations amalgamated in New 
York last December. 


Meany used the occasion to lay 
down his own philosophy of union- 
ism and to warn that labor unity 
cannot be achieved “solely at the 
top.” 

Merger of the parent groups, 
while “hailed by all who have the 
best interests of the trade union 
movement at heart, was only a bee 
ginning,” the AFL-CIO President 
said. 


Approve Program 


The center of the union move- 


| ment is the “worker and his family,” 


he declared, and “people in com- 
munities. The work cannot be car- 
ried on from Washington or by the 
internationals.” (See story on page 
7 for further Meany comments.) 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Utility Workers Study 


Automation Problems 


By Henry C. Fleisher 

. J.—Automation and increasing civilian use of 

atomic energy to produce electric power were seen by the 10th an- 

“niversary convention of the Utility Workers as providing major prob- 
* Jems for employes of the power industry in the years ahead. 

The union, a former CIO affiliate which was chartered in 1946, 


Atlantic City, N 


reported that during the past decade 

straight-time hourly wages for util- 

ity workers had jumped from 96 
‘cents to $2.12. 

However, the union’s officers in 
their annual report to the conven- 
tion voiced fear that “consumer 
rates have been held down at the 
expense of the workers in the indus- 


_try” and they expressed concern 


that the utility industry’s wage 
structure “is below what it should 
be.” 

Officers Voice Concern 


Pres. Joseph Fisher noted. that 
two recent installations of “univac” 
automated equipment at one mid- 
western utility will take over the 
jobs of an estimated 400 clerical 
workers, and he predicted that job 
opportunities in the industry may 
be declining. 

On the other hand, the union 
foresaw that the atomic-powered 
utility plans of the future will cre- 
ate new jobs and a necessity for 
new safety codes. Recent experi- 
ence indicates the utility industry’s 
main anti-union efforts are being 
centered on preventing organiza- 
tion of the new modern power 
plants. 


Officers of the union voiced con- 


cern that the expansion of public 
power projects such as the TVA 
into steam-generating facilities, does 
not “take into consideration the 
need for realistic rate structures.” 
They have the effect of limiting the 
union’s ability to make satisfactory 
economic advance in private utility 
firms, the union complained. 


Throughout the three-day con- 
vention, discussion of labor unity 
and its effect on the utility workers 
was a constant theme. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, addressing the 300 dele- 
gates, scoffed that the “prophets of 
gloom” had been “wrong—dead 
wrong” in predicting that the 
“AFL-CIO marriage” wouldn’t 
work. 

“The unity, spirit and purpose is 
being translated into action,” Schitz- 
ler declared. “On Capitol Hill in 
Washington, our legislative repre- 
sentatives are speaking with one 
voice, urging Congress to adopt 
programs which wilt benefit all of 
the people.... 


} Mergers Voluntary 

“There is some substantial prog- 
Tess, too, in the discussion of 
merger between national and inter- 
national unions, despite the fact 
that there is not and there will not 
be any compulsion upon interna- 
tional unions operating in the same 
field to amalgamate.” 


AFL-CIO leaders, he added, will | 
“such voluntary | 
mergers, and we'll do all in our| 
power to aid any organizations in| 


be pleased by 


such an effort.” 


Specific questions about a pos- 
sible merger between the Utility 
Workers and the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers were 
discussed by officers and dele- 
gates and by IBEW Pres. Gordon 
Freeman, a convention guest. 


Unity committees of the two 
unions have met during the past 
year, but the deaths of two former 
IBEW heads—Dan Tracy and Scott 
Milne—halted progress. Commit- 
tees from the two unions are ex- 
pected to meet again within the 
month. 

Pres. Fisher of the Utility Work- 
ers noted that “unity would be 
good for all utility workers,” and 
added that “if we can work out the 


proper arrangements with the| 
IBEW, it will be in the best inter- 
ests of all of us.” 

But he cautioned that many prob- 
lems, including that of structure, 
must be thoroughly explored. 


Share Common Interest 


IBEW Pres. Freeman, noting} 
that the two unions “share a com-| 
mon interest,” assured the delegates | 
that “we of the IBEW will do, 
everything in our power to work 
with the UWUA for the good of 
both our organizations. ; 

“United I believe we can create 
a better utility industry and a fuller, 
more abundant life for every man 
and woman who is a part of it.” 


Freeman said “it would be a 
pretty fine thing if. we could 
unite” and hasten the job of or- 
ganizing the 15 percent of the 
utility industry that has not yet 
been unionized. 

“Those unorganized companies 
are the ones that give us trouble 
when we enter negotiations on 
the properties we represent,” he 
pointed out. 


Another guest speaker, Pres. 
James B. Carey of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, hailed 
united labor’s help to the IUE vic- 
tory in the recent Westinghouse 
strike which he saw as marking the 
“beginning of the end of strike- 
breaking in America.” 

“Obviously, it’s now clear to all 
employers and to all American in- 
dustry that the ancient union slo- 
gan, ‘an injury to one is an injury 
to all,’ has at last been given flesh, 
blood and reality,” Carey declared. 

The nearly $3 million given to 
the Westinghouse strikers by 
unions throughout America 
“stunned” the company and 
proved that the strike “couldn’t 
be starved to death,” Carey said. 
“Westinghouse knew it was de- 
feated by a united labor move- 
ment.” 

Carey, who had presented the 
union’s charter to it 10 years ago 
when he was CIO secretary-treas- 
urer, hailed the accomplishments 
of the union during its existence. 


Utility union officers are elected 
at every other convention, and they 
serve until the next meeting 18 
months from now. The officers, in 
addition to Pres. Fisher, are Sec.- 
Treas. William Pachler and Vice 
Presidents Harold Straub and Wil- 


liam Munger. 


UNITY SPIRIT at Utility Workers meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., was demonstrated by appearang 
of Pres. Gordon Freeman of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (third from right). The two u. 
ions will probe unity possibilities at forthcoming talks. Shown here: Utility Workers Vice Presiden, 
William Munger and Harold Straub; Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of IBEW Local 3 in New York; Free. 


man; Sec.-Treas. William Pachler; Pres. Fisher. 
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Priest Assails Chicago Press 
Handling of Engineers Meeting 


Chicago—A $5,000 reward for arrest and conviction of the criminal who attacked Victor Riese), 
labor news columnist, with acid was approved unanimously by resolution of the Intl. Union of Oper 


ating Engineers’ 25th convention 


here. 


Riesel was attacked by an unidentified man who threw sulphuric acid into his face as he left a New 
York restaurant Apr. 5. Earlier in the evening, he had interviewed two members of the Engineer’ 


Local 138 on a radio program? 


about allegations of racketeering in 
the local. 

_ The convention resolution, back- 
ing up the $5,000 reward offer of 
Gen. Pres. William E. Maloney and 
the general executive board, ex- 
tended sympathy to Riesel and ex- 
pressed hope that the criminal 
would be apprehended speedily. 

Press Is Hostile 

“The Intl. Union of Operating 
Engineers respects the freedom of 
the press and does not condone vio- 
lence in any form,” said Maloney. 
“We will cooperate with the au- 
thorities to see that justice is done, 
and may the solution of this crime 
be speedy.” 

The 1,200 delegates attending 
the convention were disheartened 
by a hostile press resulting from the 
Riesel crime. 

Chicago’s largest daily headlined 
a pre-convention story “A Job for 
Cops: Racket Ridden Union to 
Meet.” The press generally ignored 
transactions of the convention’s 
business, and devoted more space to 
“inside” stories of the racketeering 
allegations. 

On the third day of the quad- 
rennial meeting the Rev. Joseph L. 


GUEST SPEAKER at 10th anniversary convention of Utility Work- 
ers was AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William Schnitzler, shown getting 
his guest badge from the union’s Pres. Joseph Fisher. 


Donohue, a Catholic priest who had 
delivered the opening invocation, 
returned to the convention and de- 
livered a reply to the press so elo- 
quent that it brought the entire 
gathering to its feet cheering. 

“In the name of freedom of the 
press, the good name of e¥ery 
member of this organization has 
been violated,” said Father Dono- 
hue. “Because of this cruel, mean, 
vicious attack on Victor Riesel 900 
miles away, and because Mr. Riesel 
had been discussing reported mis- 
doings in a labor union, the press 
has led people to believe you are a 
group of racketeers and killers. 

“The purpose of newspapers is 
not to instill fear and hatred. To 
the press, I cry ‘Shame.’ A grave 
injustice has been done to you. 
The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has spent many a dollar 
urging conventions to come to Chi- 
cago, but after the treatment you 


Riesel Assailant 
Hunted by Unions 


New York—Dr. Giralomo Bon- 
accolto, eye specialist treating labor 
columnist Victor Riesel for the ef- 
fects of the acid-throwing attack 


:;he suffered from an unknown as- 


sailant on Apr. 5, said that the next 
several days would be vital in saving 
He refused to predict 


Meanwhile, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation joined the staff of 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
and the New York police in an all- 
| out effort to find Riesel’s attacker. 

Their efforts were supported by a 
; number of unions, newspapers. and 
radio stations through the posting 
of a total of $44,000 in rewards 
for information leading to the ar- 
rest of the assailant. These in- 
cluded $10,000 posted by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
$10,000 by the New York Mirror 
and Post-Hall Syndicate; rewards of 
$1,000 each by the New York 
Newspaper Guild and the Overseas 
Press Club, 

In addition, a reward of $1,000 
was pledged by the administration 
|of Local 138 of the Operating En- 
gineers, the union which Riesel had 
denounced in a broadcast one hour 
before being attacked. 


have received in the Chicago press, 
I would strongly urge your organi- 
zations to stay out of this city. 
“Very often, certain leaders of 
unions have done dishonest and 
criminal acts. They deserve punish 
ment. We rightly despise the shy 
ster lawyer, we shun the crooked 
doctor, and there are unmoral indi: 
viduals in the labor movement a 
in the professions and elsewhere. 
“But our cause is so noble it de 
serves the sacrifice of every man 
who is big enough to give that serv 
ice. The great rank and file of the 


labor movement remains untouched 


by graft. 

“We must seek to destroy rack 
eteering labor leaders, wherever 
found, but we must not act on the 
words of a few disgruntled men 
bers. We must act upon facts 
proven facts.” 


Officers Report Progress 

Officers of the union reported 
four years of steady progress since 
the 1952 convention at Seattle 
Membership increased about 
46,000. The union’s internationd 
headquarters, which occupied 4 
one-family frame dwelling on Chi- 
cago’s South Side from 1914 uniil 
1929, will move shortly into a new 
$3.5 million modern six-story build: 
ing of steel, concrete and marble 
in Washington, D. C,. 

With assets of nearly $18 mit 
lion against liabilities of only 
$63,440, the Engineers have orgal 
izing programs going in the pipeline 
industry, the oil well drilling indus 
try, and expect a large increase in 
members employed in the highway 
construction industry. 

To avoid jurisdictional troubles 
in highway building, the Engineers 
have an agreement with the Team: 
sters, the Carpenters and the Hod 
Carriers’ internationals to cooperalt 
in a national joint heavy and high 
way construction committee, with 4 
common policy to avoid work stop 
pages. 

The report of union officers 10 
the convention strongly favored 
the proposed federal highway pr 
gram. With 61 million cars and 
trucks on the road, and eight mil 
lion new vehicles being manufac 
tured annually, the present high 
ways will not be able to carry the 
load, the officers said. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1956 


Macy Strike Effective. 


As 8,000 Walk Out 


New York—Eight thousand employes of R. H. Macy & Co. 
‘struck the world’s largest department store after negotiations for a 
wage increase and improved working conditions broke down. 

Mass picket lines of about 2,500 members of Locat 1-S, Retail, 

‘ Wholesale and Department Store Union, surrounded the four-block- 
' square structure on Herald Square,®= 


cutting Macy business down by an 
estimated 85 percent. It was a 100 
percent walkout. 

Service within the store admit- 
tedly was badly bogged down, since 
only store executives, buyers and 
other non-union members were 
working on the department store’s 
:12 floors. 

' Branches Also Struck 

The strike began at midnight 
Apr. 10, hitting not only the Man- 
hattan store but branches in. Brook- 
lyn, Queens, the Bronx and sub- 
urban Westchester. One of the 
most inspiring events to the pickets 
was the refusal of 63 meatcutters, 
members of Local. 400, Butcher 
Workmen, employed by a Macy 

‘ concessionaire, to go through the 
picket line despite a loss in wages 
of $1,000 a day. 

The store’s refusal to meet union 
requests for a wage increase, pen- 
sions, welfare improvements, short- 
er hours and union security touched 
off the strike. 

One of the bitter complaints of 
union members is the low minimum 
wage of Macy workers—$39 a 
week. Department store employes 
are unprotected by the federal min- 
imum wage law of $1 an hour. 

The pension system has drawn 
heavy criticism because it provides 
a maximum of only $25 a month 
after 25 years’ service. A great 
many Macy employes cannot qual- 
ify for maximum social security 
benefits. 

See Early Settlement 

The effectiveness of the strike led 
to predictions that it would be 
settled on the union’s terms because 
of the tremendous drop-off in busi- 


ness. A company spokesman con- 
ceded, in what was regarded as a 
prize understatement, “naturally 
business isn’t going to be the same 
as on a normal Tuesday.” 


Personal inspection of the store 


showed vast empty stretches along 
the counters with bargain-hunters, 
urged on by the pickets, jamming 
other stores. 

The only picket line incident oc- 
curred when strikers tried to pre- 
vent a delivery truck from backing 
up to a door leading to an elevator. 
Police pushed the strikers away and 
in the ensuing scuffle Miss Ceil 
Curry, a salesgirl and the Local 1-S 
financial secretary, was taken to the 
hospital with a leg injury. 


Denver Advertisers 
Aiding KOA Strike 


Denver, Colo.—Widespread sup- 
port by organized labor in the Den- 
ver area has strengthened members 
of Broadcast Employes Local 52 
in their strike against Stations KOA 
and KOA-TV, now in its 17th 
week. 

More than 50 advertisers have 
dropped radio or television pro- 
grams over the struck stations, 
thanks in large measure to union 
persuasiveness. Painters Local 79 
has sent a printed latter to all ad- 
vertisers telling them about the 
strike and asking them to withdraw 
their programs. 

Meantime, fruitless bargaining 
meetings are still being held with 
management. Nothing has yet been 
resolved on the three basic issues 
of wages—which the stations want 
to cut—strikebreakers and juris- 
diction over floor and camera work. 


Machinists Strike Against 
Republic Aided by UA W Gift 


Farmingdale, N. Y.—Solidarity between aircraft workers seeking 


common goals was effectively demonstrated when the Auto Workers 
donated $10,000 to members of the Machinists now in the eighth 


week of a strike against the Re- 
public Aviation Corp. 

The gift came at an especially 
heartening time, for its announce- 
ment was almost simultaneous with 
the company’s cancellation of health 
and welfare insurance protecting 
11,600 employes—of whom less 
than 10 percent have breached 
picket lines—at four plants in this 
area. 


Pay Insurance Premiums 


TAM Dist. 15, with headquarters 
in New York, promptly announced 
it would pay the premiums and 
continue the protection for the du- 
ration of the walkout. 

“The UAW pledges with this 
contribution not only moral but 
financial assistance as well in sup- 
port of the strikers’ just demands,” 
said UAW Vice Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock, director of the union’s 
National Aircraft Dept., and Dir. 
Charles H. Kerrigan of UAW 
Reg. 9A, 

They pointed out that settlements 
with other aircraft companies have 
exceeded by far the 5 cents an hour 
Wage increase Republic has offered. 


“In view of these settlements,” 
they continued, “the refusal of 
Republic to meet the legitimate 
demands of its workers repre- 
sents a challenge to aircraft 
workers throughout the nation 
and to the unions which repre- 
sent these workers. 


“The UAW has joined hands 
with the IAM to resist to the ut- 


most the attack by Republic upon 
all aircraft workers.” 

Republic’s wage offer position 
was further weakened by agreement 
between the IAM and Convair, in 
San Diego, Calif., on a new two- 
year contract yielding a package of 
27 cents an hour. 


Cite Convair Pact 

The Convair settlement means 
that the IAM and the UAW, be- 
tween them, have negotiated new 
agreements giving about half of all 
aircraft workers packages ranging 
from 24 to 27 cents an hour. 

The contract, covering two 
years, gives 16,000 employes pay 
hikes of 4 to 6 percent retro- 
active to Apr. 1 and an addi- 
tional 7 cents beginning Apr. 1, 
1957. A 4-cent increase in the 
second shift bonus to 12 cents 
an hour becomes effective Apr. 
16, which also is the effective 
date for paid jury service and 
three weeks’ vacations after 12 
instead of 15 years. 

On Oct. 1 a new company-paid 
pension plan will go into effect 
under which an employe with a 
minimum of 10 years’ service can 
retire at the age of 65 with a pen- 
sion of $1.75 per month for each 
year of service. Permanent disabil- 
ity and death benefits are included, 
and the union will have a voice in 
some phases of the plan’s adminis- 
tration. 

In addition, the company agreed 
to upgrade 2,400 jobs and to ex- 
pand the group insurance program. 


POLICE BARRIERS keep picketing strikers, members of Retail-Wholesale Local 1-S, from the 
doors of Macy’s, the world’s largest department store, in New York. But the mere presence of the 
pickets kept thousands of customers away from counters as non-selling employes and executive fume 
bled through the sales routine. The union is seeking wage increases and an hour’s cut. 


Miami Hotel Strike in 2d Year; 
Union President Reports Progress 


Miami Beach, Fla.—“The Battle of the Beach,” the all-out effort to bring Miami and Miami Beach 
hotels under union contract, moved into its second year April 13 with the union making steady prog- 
ress toward its objective in face of every legal and economic move in the anti-union arsenal. 

The longest hotel strike on the record books entered its second year with nine hotels signed to 
contracts and a newly organized local of 5,000 members, the largest local union in Florida and 


one of the largest in the South. ® 


Striking 23 Hotels 

The Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers are currently striking 23 hotels. 
During the course of the first year 
the union filed unfair labor practice 
charges against 37 hotels and peti- 
tioned for representation elections 
in a total of 167 hotels. 


Union Pres. Ed S. Miller, toting 
up the score at the end of the first 
year, sees these gains from the long 
strike: 

e It has brought the first dawn 
of collective bargaining to what is 
probably the biggest concentration 
of resort hotels in the world. 


e It has galvanized AFL and 
CIO organizations in Florida into 
the most aggressive organizing and 
political action programs they have 
known which is bound to affect the 
future course of Florida politics. 

@ It has proven to southern work- 
ers, particularly in the service in- 
dustries, not only that they are no 
longer the forgotten men in the 
nation’s economy, but that they 
hold within themselves the power 
to move ahead with the job of or- 
ganizing into unions of their own 
choosing. 

Victory Predicted 

e It has had effects far beyond 
the Miami area by involving work- 
ers from coast to coast, by affect- 
ing the programming of three na- 
tionwide TV networks and by bring- 


New Minimum Aids 
Chemical Workers 


Members of the Chemical Work- 
ers and of several federal labor un- 
ions will benefit from a new Walsh- 
Healey Act minimum wage of $1.18 
an hour announced by Sec. of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell for the 
photographic and blueprinting 
equipment and supplies industry. 

The new rate is effective May 7 
and replaces a 75-cent minimum 
promulgated in January 1950. It 
is based on public hearings held 
Mar. 8, 1955, at which Assistant 
Research Dir. Bert Seidman asked 
for a minimum between $1.30 and 
$1.40. 


ing the plight of unorganized hotel 
workers to the floor of the U. S. 


‘Congress itself. 


“But the Battle of the Beach, 
though it has accomplished much, 
is not yet over. The Eden Roc and 
Shelborne contracts made Local 
255’s beachhead that much more 
secure. But the union has a long 
way to go before the Miami Beach 
Hotel Association, spearhead of op- 
position to collective bargaining can 
be declared decisively defeated,” 
Miller added. 

Another indication of the prog- 
ress made by the hotel workers in 
Miami is found in a bulletin called 
“Florida Letter,” providing inside 
Florida economic information, pub- 
lished by the First Research Corp. 
of Florida. Large and small busi- 
nesses in the state subscribe to it. 
It commented recently: 

“Organized labor is becoming 


Cleaners, Dyers 
Raise Negotiated 


New York—The New York-New 
Jersey Cleaners & Dyers Joint 
Board of the Clothing Workers 
negotiated wage increases and im- 
proved insurance benefits for 4,000 
members employed by the Cleaners 
& Dyers Board of Trade and the 
Empire State Chain Store Cleaners 
Association. 

Joint Board Mgr. Jack Cohen 
said hourly inside workers, store 
clerks, engineers and shoe workers 
were given a 5-cent per hour in- 
crease; all inside weekly workers 
won a $2.50 a week boost; and 
maintenance workers and delivery 
men receive a $3 weekly hike, with 
the deliverers’ minimum increased 
from $50 to $60 weekly. 

The insurance pact improved 
weekly maximum disability bene- 
fits, previously $33 for 13 weeks, to 
$40 for 20 weeks during any 12- 
month period. 

Maximum surgical benefits were 
raised from $150 to $200, and a 
number of maternity benefits were 
improved. Disability coverage for 
unemployed members was extended 
from four to six months. 


more active. Trained observers pre- 
dict increasing turbulence as Florida 
grows industrially and becomes 
more important to national unions. 
Our labor relations expert, who six 
months ago predicted victory for 
management in the Miami Beach 
hotel dispute, has changed his mind. 
He told the ‘Florida Letter’ that he 
now feels certain the union will 
eventually win out... .” 


Printing Employes 
Win Reinstatement 


Los Angeles—Two printing plant 
employes discharged on grounds 
that past illness might lead to fue 
ture disability have been ordered 
reinstated with full back pay by 
Arbitrator George Hildebrand, di- 
rector of the UCLA Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations. 


In a case considered especially 
significant in the face of the grow- 
ing demands of employers that em- 
ployes pass physical examinations 
on returning from illness, Dr. 
Hildebrand ruled that the only 
“reasonable standard of competen- 
cy” is the ability to do the work 
assigned. 

The two discharged men, mem- 
bers of Mailers Local 9 of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, 
will receive back wages for the year 
they have been out of work fight- 
ing the case. 


Puerto Rico Wage 
Minimums Raised 


Minimum wage rates for the 
hosiery and artificial flower indus- 
tries in Puerto Rico will go up this 
month under wage orders, carrying 
out recent recommendations of spe- 
cial industry committees appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The artificial flower industry rate 
will go up to 50 cents an hour on 
Apr. 16. The new minimum re- 
places a 43-cent rate in effect since 
Nov. 6, 1950. 

Hosiery minimums will rise Apr. 
19. Replacing the present flat 50- 
cents-an-hour, the new floor will 
be 62.5 cents an hour for the wom- 


en’s full-fashioned hosiery branch. 
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Lobby Probe ‘Refuses’ 


‘To Commend Sen. Case 


The Senate committee that investigated lobbying activities on the 
vetoed natural gas bill has charged two Superior Oil Co. lawyers 
with “irresponsibility run riot”—but conspicuously refused to com- 
mend Sen. Francis Case (R-S. D.) for exposing this “irresponsibility.” 

The four-member committee headed by Sen. Walter S. George 


(D-Ga.) “severely censured” 
Patman of Texas and John M. Neff 
of Nebraska for trying to pass out 
$2,500 “campaign contributions” in 
a “frolic” touching 10 senators from 
five states. : 

The report allowed Howard B. 
Keck, Superior Oil Co. president 
whose “personal funds” were used 
for the proffered campaign gifts, to 
escape direct censure. 


Hit Lax Distribution 


Stating that Keck’s testimony in- 
dicated that a “sum approaching 
$50,000” has been handled for “po- 
litical purposes by Patman, the com- 
mittee merely said that Keck had 
been guilty of “remarkable laxity” 
and “almost appalling laxity” in su- 
pervising distribution of the money. 

On Case, who blew the lid off the 
Keck-Patman-Neff operations in a 
Senate speech revealing an _ at- 
tempted $2,500 “campaign contri- 
bution,” the report negatively de- 
clared that this was “neither a bribe 
nor an attempt to bribe.” 

It complained that the committee 
therefore “had some difficulty in 
discerning the exact nature of the 
complaint.” This finding, however, 
“does not intend to cast any reflec- 
tion on Sen. Case,” the report con- 
tinued. : 

When Case testified before the 
committee, Counsel Charles Stead- 


Elmer® 


man actually treated him almost! # 


like a witness undergoing hostile 
cross-examination. Center of the 


questions was whether Case had | = 


“timed” his speech to affect the 
Senate vote on the gas bill. 
Case Denied ‘Timing’ 

Case denied any “timing” inten- 
tion at all, as he had previously 
done on the Senate floor. 

The George committee, made up 


of the Georgian, Sen. Carl Hayden 


(D-Ariz.), Sen. Styles Bridges (R-| 


N. H.) and Sen. Edward Thye (R- | 
Minn.), called for numerous re- 
forms in election laws as a result of | 
its inquiry. Nevertheless it said not | 
a word of praise for Case’s exposure 
that set the investigation in motion. 

Noting that it had not been able 
to “audit the records of Superior 
Oil,” the committee apparently ac- 
cepted Keck-Patman testimony that? 
the “campaign contributions” came 
from the company president’s “per- 
sonal funds.” 

It suggested, however, that since 
Superior Oil paid salary and ex- 
penses to Patman and Neff, a ques- 
tion was raised about an illegal “po- 
litical contribution” by a corpora- 
tion. “The committee does not be- 
lieve that this constituted a political 
contribution.” 

The committee recommended 
study of several reforms: revision of 
the Lobbying Act, revision of the 


Corrupt Practices Act and consider- 
ation of whether each congressional 
candidate should name a responsi- 
ble “fiscal agent” and whether de- 
tailed reports should be required on 
all campaign gifts of $5,000 a year 
or more. 

A grand jury which heard Keck, 
Patman, Neff and other witnesses 
after the committee hearings has 
made no report. 

The George committee discov- 
ered that Neff had offered at least 
$10,000 to the campaign funds of 
Republicans in South Dakota, Iowa 
and Nebraska and had also checked 
on the gas-bill attitudes of three 
Democratic and one Republican 
senators from Montana and Wyo- 


Health Dept. 
Awards Cohen 
Highest Honor 


The Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare awarded its highest 
honor, the distinguished service 


award, to one of the pioneers of 
the nation’s social insurance pro- 
grams, Wilbur J. Cohen. 


Wilbur J. Cohen 


Cohen who left government serv- 
ice at the beginning of the year to 
become professor of public welfare 
administration at the University 
of Michigan, was among eight per- 
sons in the department receiving 
the award. 

The award citation noted his 
“outstanding contribution” to the 
national welfare through his “ex- 
ceptional service in the develop- 
ment of the social security pro- 
grams.” Cohen was a member of 
the committee in 1934 which drew 
up the recommendation for the so- 
cial security act and helped draft 
the legislation. 


What’s Good 
U.S. Defense 


for General Motors. 


The General Motors share was 
spending. 

The top 100 firms got 62.6 
contracts. Other lists announced 


defense business. 


showed the 100 top corporations 
GM iin seventh place. 


Figures made public by the Defense Dept. bear out the proposi- 
tion that what’s good for the nation’s defense is very, very good 


GM rated top place in a list of 100 corporations that got prime 
defense contracts worth more than $123 billion in five years. 


1950, and June 30, 1955, or 5.6 percent of the U. S. defense 


corporations are getting more than the lion’s share of Uncle Sam’s 


On the second list which covers the past two fiscal years, the 
100 firms climbed to 65.4 percent of available business. GM, 
however, slid to 21st place on this list due to cutbacks in orders 
for vehicles and heavy hardware after the Korean war. 

A third list covering the period from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1955, 


for GM? 
Contracts 


over $6.3 billion between July 1, 


percent of the prime defense 
by Defense revealed that the big 


inched up to 68.4 percent with 


still 


CONGRESS. 


Over a Barrel! _ 


{ DRAWN. FOR THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


in income this year. 


Congress Ignores Veto Threat, 
Votes Greater Aid For Farmers 


The 84th Congress handed the Eisenhower Administration a strong rebuke for its farm policies by 
passing and sending to the White House a bill restoring 90 percent of parity price supports for one 
year and furnishing other aid expected to give the nation’s depression-hit farmers another $1 billion 


The bill had previously been described as “not a good bill” by Pres. Eisenhower. Sec. of Agricul- 


|lican congressional leaders flatly 


a | predicted a veto. 


| But the President did not himself 
/say in advance that he would defi- 
nitely turn down the bill. As he 
now weighs the measure he is con- 
fronted with the fact that it was 
supported by key Republican con- 
gressmen from farm areas. A veto 
will mean a break with members of 
his own party who are closest to 
farm sentiment. 


Goes Through in Day 

Congress gave emphasis to its 
discontent with the President’s farm 
policies by speeding the bill through 
both the House and Senate on the 
same day. The House passed it by 
a vote of 237 to 181 after rejecting 
a GOP recommittal motion, 238 to 
181. The Senate approved the bill, 
50 to 35, six hours after House 
passage. 

In both votes on passage, Demo- 
cratic members were overwhelm- 
ingly for the measure and most Re- 
publicans were against. But enough 
GOP. senators and representatives 
from farm areas broke party ranks 
to push the bill through. Demo- 
crats from city areas voted over- 
whelmingly in support. 

The key feature—and the most 
controversial provision—of the bill 
is its scrapping of the Administra- 
tion’s “flexible” price support pol- 
icies in favor of mandatory “high” 
price supports. Pres. Eisenhower 
specifically opposed this change. 


Two Price Systems 

But the measure also contains the 
Administration’s chief program for 
meeting the present farm crisis—a 
“soil bank” plan providing pay- 
ments to farmers who take land out 
of production to reduce farm sur- 
pluses, as well as for instituting 


‘| conservation practices. 


|ture Ezra Taft Benson and Repub-® 


The Democratic bill, however, 
goes far beyond this in providing 
additional pyovisions which the 
President did not ask and does not 
want. 

Among the latter are amendments 
creating “two price” systems on 
wheat and rice, a “dual parity” 
feature which permits farmers to 
use the highest of either the old or 
new parity formulas in computing 
income, establishment of manda- 
tory price supports for the first 
time on feed grains, and provisions 


75c Minimum 
Urged in Oregon 


Portland — Ignoring the $1 an 
hour federal minimum wage stand- 
ard, the Oregon Wage and Hour 
Commission overrode the objec- 
tions of organized labor and rec- 
ommended a 75-cent hourly mini- 
mum for women and minors in 
telephone and telegraph employ- 
ment. ~ 

The six employer and _ public 
members of the commission ‘joined 
in voting down the three union rep- 
resentatives not only on the 75- 
cent minimum but also in recom- 
mending a maximum eight - hour 
day, six-day, 44-hour week with 
provision for time and one-half for 
“emergency overtime.” 

The union representatives—R. A. 
Hale of the Communication Work- 
ers of America, Byron D. Mc- 
Bride of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and 
Mrs. O. D. Cook of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers — reported that 
the other six commission members 
paid no heed to statistics showing 
the desperate need for the $1 mini- 
mum and improvements in hour 
limitations. 


increasing corn acreage from 43 
million to 51 million acres, freezing 
the acreage on cotton at the pres- 
ent level, and boosting the pegged 
price of milk and butterfat. 


The recommittal motion rejected 
by the House before final passage 
was Offered by the Republican lead- 
ership as a “compromise.” It 
would have had the effect of sub- 
stituting a support level of 82.5 
percent for the bill’s 90 percent 
formula. 


On final passage in the House, 
189 Democrats and 48 Republicans 
voted for the bill and 146 Repub- 
licans and 35 Democrats were 
against. In the Senate, 35 Demo- 
crats and 15 Republicans supported 
passage and 31 Republicans and 4 
Democrats opposed it. 


Virginia Loses Out 
On Parks Race Appeal 


Richmond—The state of Virginia 
was turned down by the fourth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in its ef- 
fort to get around a lower court in- 
junction denying it the right to con- 
tinue segregation in state parks by 
legal subterfuge. 

The appeals court upheld the 
lower court’s ban of a proposed 
lease of Seashore State Park for 
private, racially - segregated opera- 
tion. 

“Under recent decisions (of the 
U.S. Supreme Court) citizens have 
the right to the use of public parks 
in the state without discrimination 
on the ground of race,” the court 


said, “We think it equally clear that: 


this right may not be abridged by 
the leasing of the parks with owner- 
ship retained in the state.” 


. 
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FULL PARTICIPATION by all union members in the work of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education was urged by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (speaking) in an address to a 
two-day meeting of COPE’s national staff called in from across the country to map labor’s political 
action program. Seated listening to Schnitzler are COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll (left) and James L. 
McDevitt. The meeting was the first COPE staff assembly in the new AFL-CIO Building. 


COPE Outlines °56 Election Plans 


To Nine National Area Directors 


Labor’s efforts in the coming election campaign were the subject of a full, two-day staff meeting 


of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education in Washington. 


The nine COPE area directors covering the 48 states were on hand to discuss organization and 
working procedures with national COPE’s headquarters staff and Co-Directors Jack Kroll and James 


L. McDevitt. ® 


“When COPE talks, it talks for 
labor in political matters,” AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. Williany F. Schnitz- 
ler told the group. Schnitzler is 
also secretary-treasurer of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 


Success Depends on Members 

“The success of COPE depends 
on how well we succeed in getting 
our AFL-CIO affiliates and our 
membership to support our politi- 
cal education program,” Schnitzler 
said. “I don’t mean the success of 
any political party. I like to meas- 
ure our success in our own terms, 
which is to get labor’s program en- 
acted in Congress and the state 
legislatures.” 

“Despite the apparent revolt 
of the farmers, the most critical 
battleground in the coming con- 
gressional elections will be the 
town and city districts outside the _ 
South,” COPE Co-Director Jack 
Kroll told the staff at the open- 
ing of the conference. 


Kroll pointed out that urban dis- 
tricts contribute about three-fifths 
of the seats currently held by anti- 
labor congressmen, “despite the 
fact that is where our membership 
lives, works, and votes.” 

Of 126 metropolitan congres- 
sional districts outside the South, 
Kroll said, 72 went to Republicans 
in 1954. “But with a real, con- 
certed effort we should have a good 
chance in the 31 marginal districts 
on this list,” he added. Marginal 
districts are those where the present 
congressman won by’a majority of 
less than 5 percent of the vote cast 
in 1954, 


“We urge the speedy formation 
of COPE committees on the city, 
county, congressional’ district and 
State level where these do not as 
yet exist,” McDevitt said. “Our 
Political education and_ political 
action groups should get together 
immediately. We simply cannot 
wait for all the details of merger in 
the states to be worked out in 
non-political fields.” 


Hear Detailed Reports 
In addition to discussing a vari- 
ety of housekeeping and budget 
problems, the COPE staff heard de- 
tailed reports from its area direc- 


tors. Henry Murray reported on 


the New England states; Hugh 
Mullin on Pennsylvania, New Jer- 


sey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio and 
West Virginia; E. R. Williamson on 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Florida; Darrell Smith on 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Kentucky; Daniel Powell 
on Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Louisiana; 
Gene Larson on Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas; Al Green on the North- 
western states; George Roberts on 


the Southwestern states; and Don 
Ellinger on New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Most of one session was devoted 
to reports and plans for COPE’s 
Womens’ Activities Program, led 
by Women Directors Esther Mur- 
ray and Margaret Thornburgh. 
COPE’s Special Representative 
Phil Weightman led the discussion 
on the political education job being 
done among minority groups. 


Washington 
Legislators 
Hit ‘Wreckers’ 


Seattle — Republican legislators 
and official clubs are now joining 
with organized labor in opposing 
the circulation of petitions to put a 
so-called “right-to-work” measure 
on the primary election ballot. 


GOP Rep. Thomas M. Pelly of 
Seattle shocked anti-labor sponsors 
of the petition by placing in the 
Congressional Record a personal 
statement opposing “right-to-work” 
laws in which he declared such 
legislation was bad both from an 
economic and “spiritual” viewpoint. 

Rep. Thor Tollefson, Republican 
of Tacoma, had previously opposed 
such laws publicly. 


Two GOP clubs —the Pierce 
County Young Republican Club 
and the Evergreen Republican Club 
—have adopted resolutions con- 
demning the “right-to-wreck” meas- 
ure, thus lining up with the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee 
which has long opposed the pro- 
posal. 

At the same time, more persons 
whose names were used by the 
Washington Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee as sponsors of the petition 
are openly demanding that their 
names be removed from the list of 
sponsors. 

Throughout the state, organized 
labor is leading the campaign of 
opposition by means of a “grass- 
roots” program of speaker and mo- 
tion picture films exposing the fal- 


M urphy Advises 
Union to Subscribe 


Officers and members of 
the Bricklayers, Masons & 
Plasterers have been re- 
minded that the AFL-CIO 
News “has emerged as one of 
the concrete and immediate 
results” of labor unity. 

Sec. John J. Murphy has 
advised all of the union’s lo- 
cals that the AFL-CIO News 
is “a bona fide labor news- 
paper” through which infor- 
mation on contracts, legisla- 
tion and other information of 
interest to unionists can be 
“gotten to the people most 
directly affected — our mem- 
bership.” 

Murphy urged that groups 
and individuals subscribe to 
the News which he terms “a 
tremendously expanded and 
improved weekly newspaper.” 


Hillman Awards 
Set for April 18 


New York—tThe Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, which honors the mem- 
ory of the founding president of 
the Clothing Workers, will make its 
sixth annual awards in four major 
fields at a luncheon in the Biltmore 
Hotel here on Apr. 18. 


Awards of $500 each will be 
presented by ACW Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky to winners in the fields of 
daily and labor journalism, maga- 
zines and books. Judges are Wil- 
liam Shirer, author and commen- 
tator; Lewis Gannett, New York 
Herald - Tribune book columnist, 
and Evans Clark, New York. Times 


| party’s gubernatorial nomination. 


: E|lines in the Illinois primary, the 


{ney R. Yates. 


contenders on the ballot, ran neck 
tial primary. 
Actually, neither was matched 


Illinois Voting Stumps 
|Political Forecasters 


Chicago—Adlai E. Stevenson and Pres. Eisenhower, the only real 


and neck in the Illinois presiden- 


against the other but ran within 


his respective party in a bid for delegates to the nominating conven- 


tions this summer. 

Stevenson, former Illinois gov- 
ernor, lost the state to Pres. Eisen- 
hower in the 1952 election, and 
political analysts had hoped the vote 
in the primary might provide a clue 
to their prospects this year. The 
turnout was surprisingly Jight, how- 
ever, with half of the state’s regis- 
tered voters staying away from the 
polls despite hot contests for each 


Forecasters Stamped 
Since voters may not cross party 


approximately equal turnout of Re- 
publican and Democratic voters left 
political forecasters still guessing 
about November. 


Stevenson’s total topped the per- 
formance of Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.) in the state’s 1952 pri- 
mary when Kefauver, unopposed, 
ran up a total of 526,301 votes. 
But Kefauver made no serious bid 
in Illinois this year. He got over 
31,000 write-in votes, but there was 
no real test of relative strength be- 
tween the two Democratic candi- 
dates. sephia 


Pres. Eisenhower piled up 699,- 
873 votes with 8,922 precincts 
counted. Stevenson had 682,969 
on the basis of returns from 145 
fewer precincts. He led the Presi- 
dent 476,948 to 256,011 in Chicago 
and Cook County. 


Stengel vs. Dirksen 


On the state level, Republicans 
renominated Sen. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen without opposition and Gov. 
William G. Stratton after a lively 
five-way fight. State Rep. Richard 
J. Stengel, who was unopposed, will 
be the Democratic candidate to un- 
seat Dirksen next November. Her- 
bert C. Paschen, Cook County treas- 
urer, won the Democrats’ nomina- 
tion for governor. 
In congressional primaries, 16 
members of the state’s 25-member 
delegation were renominated with- 
out opposition and the six incum- 
bents who were opposed all won re- 
nomination by thumping majori- 
ties. The latter were Republican 
Reps. Noah M. Mason and Robert 
B. Chipperfield and Democratic 
Reps. Barratt O’Hara, Peter F. 
Mack, John C. Kluczynski and Sid- 


‘Fear’ of Reds 
Seen Shaping 
U.S. Policies 


ities and moral principles, is shap- 
ing U. S. foreign policy, Pres. James 
B. Carey of the Electrical Workers 
charged at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Technical As- 
sistance and Economic Develop- 
ment. 

“There is nothing more vulner- 
able,” he declared, “than leading 


strength, and that’s precisely what 
this Administration does when it 
lets its policies be dictated by a 
fear of Bulganin internationally and 
Bricker domestically.” 

He said Russia’s shift in approach 
to the rest of the world is aimed 
at strengthening her hand in the 
rivalry for the friendship of the 1.5 
billion people living in underdevel- 
oped areas. Under the circum- 
stances, he added, the U. S. “‘can- 
not afford the luxury of improvis- 
ing answers” to each Russian move. 
Carey, who also is an AFL-CIO 
vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., praised the Point IV 
program and called for more “flesh 
and blood” in U. S. plans to aid 
the people of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The alternative, he said, is 
to let them slide into the totalitarian 
trap—and in “that way lie World 
War III and atomic extinction.” 

He also lauded the technical as- 
sistance work of such United Na- 
tions agencies as the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization. The fact that Russia 
and some of her satellites have 
joined the ILO, he said “‘is a tribute 
to the importance and value of 
that body.” 


Meany on Refugee 
Advisory Committee 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has been named AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative on the State Dept. public 
advisory committee for the refugee 
relief program. 

The committee advises the de- 
partment on operation of the pro- 
gram under which more than 200,- 
000 non-quota refugees are being 
admitted to the U. S. during the 
two-year period ending next Dec. 
31. Meany is the first labor mem- 


ber of the advisory group. 


lacy of “right-to-work” legislation. 


editorial writer. 


Fear.of communism, rather than — 
independent thinking based on real- . 


from fright rather than from - 


NO AUTOMATION in India, Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers learned during his visit te that country. Here he questions 
a workman in New Delhi ‘about the processes involved in his age- 
old method of cutting stone. 
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Missouri Labor Groups OK Merger 
As Postponement Move is Defeated 


(Continued From Page 1) 

The merger convention met after 
the former Industrial Union Council 
had unanimously approved the 
plans and the old state federation, 
after a sharp debate, approved the 
program by a vote of 1,127 to 908. 

Spearhead of a sudden burst of 
opposition was Harold J. Gibbons, 
head of the Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil in St. Louis. The Teamsters 
alone cast a solid block of 570 
votes for delay. 

Gibbons said it would be a 
“crime” if Missouri labor “failed 
to build for lasting unity.” A for- 
mer local officer of an old CIO 
union, he urged the federation dele- 
gates, “let us get acquainted with 
the CIO.” 

He was supported by Sam Gross 
of Kansas City, president of the 
local Laundry Workers, and Tim J. 
Dwyer, Building Service Employes, 
St. Louis. 

' Rollings warned that the ef- 
fect of “delay” would be to lose 
labor’s “initiative” growing out 
of merger moves. Arthur A. 
Hunn, St. Louis Printers District 
Council, and others joined the 
debate in opposition to delay. 


Gibbons gained an ovation when, 
after his losing fight, he pledged that 
“Teamsters and those who sup- 
ported us will give unqualified sup- 
port to the new organization.” 

Two representatives of the Team- 
sters were chosen for the 24-mem- 
ber executive board of the State 
Labor Council and two to serve on 
the resolutions committee. Gib- 
bons himself was named on the 
resolutions unit but he was replaced 
by Edward D. Dorsey, also of the 
Teamsters, when Gibbons was ab- 
sent at the first merger session. 


Mayor Addresses Group 


A representative group of civic 
leaders addressed the convention, 
including Kansas City Mayor H. 
Roe Bartle and Robert L. Sweet, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“I proclaim this to be a great day 
for all Missouri now that all organ- 


ized labor stands as one man,” the] 
mayor said. 

Sweet called the occasion of 
merger “historic,” declaring that 
labor had played its part with 
management in building high 
productivity, and promised to 
name representatives to a com- 
mittee to attract industry to 
Kansas City. 

Resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention covered requests for amend- 
ment of the state employment secu- 
rity laws and other laws in which 
labor is interested, support of Auto- 
mobile Worker strikers at the 


Jager Named 
To IUD Post 


Oscar Jager, former associate 
editor of the Communications 
Workers CWA News and editor of 
the union’s organizing publications, 
has been named director of publica- 
tions and public relations for the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 

Albert Whitehouse, IUD director, 
announced that the department will 
issue a monthly bulletin and a 
quarterly digest devoted to depart- 
ment affairs. Jager will be in charge 
of these publications. 


Jager served as editor and educa- 
tion director of the American Un- 
ion of Telephone Workers, an in- 
dependent union before it became 
affiliated with the CIO in 1947. 
He became editor and public rela- 
tions director of the Telephone 
Workers Organizing Committee and 
later associate editor of the CWA 
News. 


Whitehouse also announced that 
Jack Barbash, formerly a_ staff 
member of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, will head the IUD Dept. of 
Research. Other IUD staff mem- 
bers are Richard Leonard, assistant 
to IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther; 
James Gildea, assistant to IUD Sec.- 
Treas. James B. Carey; Carlin 
Allen, assistant to the director, and 


Louisiana Labor Drives 


Baton Rouge, La.—This state 


To Repeal ‘Wreck’ Law 


may well become the first to re- 


peal a “right-to-work” law in several years because of the close 
cooperation between AFL and CIO groups just culminated in merger 


and formation of the Louisiana® 


State Labor Council. 


The two groups linked forces in 
an attempt to head off passage of 
the “right-to-work” law two years 
ago. The measure was passed by 
the barest margin but it proved to 
unionists that cooperation was feasi- 
ble and desirable. 


Repealer Drafted 


The executive committees of the | 


two groups formed a single unit to 
work for a political action and 
education program throughout the 
state. The experience gained at 
the state capital proved invaluable 
in other parts of the state. They 
took no stand in the governor’s race 
but concentrated their efforts in 
contests for the legislature. 

Today, a month before the new 
legislature convenes, there is every 
confidence and expectation that the 
“right-to-work” law will be killed. 
A repealer has already been drafted. 
Many legislators are pledged to vote 
for repeal. 


Proponents Whittled Down 


Most significantly, of 22 original 
proponents of the “right-to-work” 
bill in the senate, 14 have been de- 
feated or removed from office, seven 
were re-elected, one died. On the 
house side, 58 original proponents 
have been whittled down, 30 being 
defeated or removed from office. 


Merger talks began Jan. 10. Both 
sides made it an almost around- 
the-clock job until terms were 

agreed upon. Each side is proud of 
| the sessions which proceeded with- 
out rancor and with only a willing- 
ness to cooperate. The same un- 


John Brophy, special representative. 


Kohler Co. and the United Hatters 
in their struggle against the Harris- 
Langenberg Hat Co. and the re- 
gional National Labor Relations 
Board, and a wide range of com- 
munity interests. 

Among labor representatives from 
nearby states were Odell Smith, 
president of the newly merged Ar- 
kansas Federated Labor Council, a 
leader of the Teamsters, and Mayor 
Ray Mills of Des Moines, also a 
Teamsters member. 

Hubert Dalton of the Steelwork- 
ers, previously president of the In- 
dustrial Union Council, presided 
over the opening session of the 
merged group before the election of 
Rollings. Both Rollings and Dalton 
were given gold “keys to the city” 
in behalf of Mayor Bartle. 


Helstein Hails 
Butcher Unity 


Milwaukee—Ralph Helstein, 
president of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, told the 
12th annual convention of the un- 
ion’s District 1 here that the merg- 
ing of his union with the Meat 
Cutters would bring about tremen- 
dous advantages to the member- 
ships of both groups. 

The two unions are scheduled to 
hold a merger convention the week 
of June 11 in Cincinnati. 

Helstein hailed the merger as 
bringing an end to jurisdictional 
disputes between the two groups 
and the beginning of a new era of 
organization and economic gain. 

The convention went on record 
for a 30-hour week and a substan- 
tial wage increase. Charles Hayes, 
district president, said a guaranteed 
annual wage, elimination of wage 
inequities, and improved pension 
and hospital plans were also goals 
of the group. 


Cornell Reviews 
AFL-CIO Merger 


Ithaca, N. Y.—A compre- 
hensive account of the AFL- 
CIO merger and its implica- 
tions for the nation has been 
published by the New York 
State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. 

The school’s Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review de- 
votes its entire April issue to 
the merger. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and Vice Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther, who also 
heads the Industrial Union 
Dept., join with seven na- 
tionally known scholars in 
interpreting the merger and 
its effects. 


animity was evident in the merger 
convention their efforts produced. 


BUSINESS of merged Louisiana labor movement got under way 
as soon as former AFL and CIO state bodies approved unity. Here 
Vice Pres. Louis Sahuque of new Louisiana State Labor Council 
(left) talks over plans with Assistant AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Robert J. 
Starnes (center) and Sec.-Treas. Emile J. Bourg. 


merger session to order. 


THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER, the gavel used at the ‘first state 
merger convention in Arkansas, was used to unite the Missouri 
AFL and CIO. John I. Rollings, former state federation president 
and leader of the new state council, wields the gavel to bring the 


(Continued From Page 1) 
liams, AFL-CIO Region 7 director 
and veteran of 23 years in the pres- 
idency of the Louisiana Federation 
of Labor. 


The president of the new state 


group, Victor Bussie, declared he 
was “proud of the opportunity to 
accept and grateful for the spirit of 
the delegates in showing their will- 
ingness to merge in Louisiana.” 

Bussie, a member of the Fire 
Fighters Union and a captain in 
the Shreveport, La., city fire de- 
partment, was formerly a vice presi- 
dent of the state AFL. 

The other officers of the LSLC 
are Executive Vice Pres. K. Gor- 
don Flory, former president of the 
IUC; 1st Vice Pres. Louis Sahuque, 
and Sec.-Treas. Emile J. Bourg. 


Complete harmony prevailed 
at the separate conventions of the 
two state bodies that preceded 
the merger sessions. Nor was 
there a dissenting vote as the state 
labor council was formed on the 
ideals and purposes of unity. 


McGavin told the convention 
| that Louisiana was the fourth state 
|to merge. “To those who doubt 


S| that this merger will work,” Mc- 


Gavin said, I am happy -to report 
that 30 percent of all of our states 
have already set the dates for their 
merger conventions. 

“There can be joy and jubilation 
in our hearts, in our union halls 
and in our caucus rooms today be- 
cause we can go forward from here 
stronger than ever. There will be 
no joy, however, or jubliation in 
the hearts of the NAM or the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

McGavin reminded his hearers 
that as recently as 1947 the NAM 
was still opposing child labor laws 
just as they had always opposed 
any progressive legislation. 

The problem of automation, Mc- 
Gavin continued, was not one of 
which laboy is afraid. But, he said, 
we want management to sit down 
with us now before the problems 
created by automation offer a 
threat to our economy. 


New Louisiana Group 
Plans Member Drive 


Govy.-elect Earl K. Long as- 
sured the delegates that when he 


takes office “labor will have a 
friend in the governor’s office.” He 
urged that their attitude in seeking 
legislative reforms be “forceful but 
humble.” 

Assurances that he would give 


every consideration to the problems 
of unionists was also given by Lt. 
Gov.-elect Lethar Frazier. A suc- 
cession of state senators, including 
Sen. B. R. Rayburn, a member of 
the Paper Makers Union, promised 
they would work for repeal of 
Louisiana’s “right-to-work” law. 

Sen. Russell B. Long (D-La.) 
denounced critics of unions who 
say that “unions are too strong.” 

If they are “too strong,” he de- 
manded, “why have we got the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the ‘right-to- 
work’ laws?” 


He derided Administration 
claims of widespread national 
prosperity, pointing out that cor- 
porate profits are up $10 billion 
over wartime peaks, that pros- 
perity has not come in proportion 
to wage earners and that farmers 
and small businessmen are seeing 
their incomes shrink. 


“We need a labor movement in 
the U. S. because there is a widen- 
ing gap between the wealthy at the 
top and those at the bottom of the 
economic ladder,” Long said. He 
recalled that the minimum wage 
was increased to $1 when Pres. 
Eisenhower thought 90 cents was 
high enough. The President op- 
poses the farm bill, improved 
social security measures and hous- 
ing bills but will sign them, he pre- 
dicted “because he’s running for 
office.” 

AFL-CIO Reg. 7 Dir. Williams 
won an ovation when he opened 
the merger meeting. His esteem in 
the AFL was demonstrated in the 
closing minutes of its convention 
when he was presented with a 
handsomely engraved plaque ia 
tribute to nearly a generation of 


leadership. 
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Page Seven 


THE NEW OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Tennessee State Labor Council take the 
oath of office following the merger of AFL and CIO groups in Tennessee. 
is R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


Re 


Administering the oath 


Tennessee State Labor Unified; 
Schnitzler Lauds Local Leaders 


(Continued From Page 1) 


lenge to secure justice for all peo- 
ple.” 

The united labor movement, he 
said, “in common with the nation 
is dedicated to the advancement of 
human welfare for everyone every- 
where.” 

Schnitzler said the TSLC “was 
blessed with one of the finest quar- 
tets of leadership of any state” and 
paid tribute to the dedication and 
efforts of Smith and Thomas. 

“There will be even closer co- 
operation than ever before between 
the Washington headquarters and 
state offices,” Schnitzler promised. 
i Scoffs At Misgivings 

He scoffed at earlier misgivings 
by some that AFL-CIO merger 
would not work. He recalled that 
“we had some doubting Thomases” 
at the New York City merger con- 
vention who “came there to bury 
Caesar, not to praise the merger. 
They emphasized the difficulties 
rather than the opportunities that 
would come with unity.” 


Those fears and doubts and re- 
servations, he said, “have already 
been dispelled in the. first four 
months of the merger.” 

Schnitzler scored editorial writers 
who raise the monopoly charge 
against the AFL-CIO. . 

“That is sheer nonsense. The 
labor of human beings is not a 
commodity or an article of com- 
merce. It must never be regarded 
as such,” 

Schnitzler said that “anti-union 
employers who are whipping up a 
bitter fight against unionization are 
really working against their own 
best interests.” He pointed to the 
TVA in the Chattanooga area as an 
example of what higher wages and 
better working conditions can do 
for a regional and national 
economy. 

Founded on Respect 

Franz E. Daniel, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Organization Dir. Jack 
Livingston recalled the long record 
for integrity established by | the 
labor movement in Tennessee. It 
never had a taint of communism, 
fascism or corruption, he said. 

“It would behoove some of those 
comparatively new in the labor 
movement of this great state to look 
at its history,” Daniel declared. 
“That history was founded on the 
principle of respect for personali- 
ties, for all of the children of God, 
and I mean all people, regardless 
of race, creed or the color of their 
skin.” 

Daniel reminded his audience 
that when “the vigilantes were rid- 
ing high” and union organizers were 
warned to “stay out of Rockwood, 
Tenn.,” a TFL convention ad- 
Journed in one city and reconvened 
next morning “on a front porch in 


Rockwood under the guns of hood- 
lums and thugs.” 

COPE Area Dir. A. N. Powell 
said more than half a million votes 
in Tennessee “are influenced by or- 
ganized labor. If we fail to register 
and vote,” Powell warned, “we will 
see laws here that make the ‘right- 
to-work’ look like a cream puff.” 


Review Organization 

There are 50,000 more women 
entitled to vote in Tennessee than 
men, said Esther Murray, eastern 
director of women’s activities for 
COPE, as she stressed the activities 
of women’s role in political action. 

“Let’s find out whether our con- 
tract committee (elected legislators) 
are working for us or against us,” 
she demanded. 

A review of organization pros- 
pects and potentials was given by 
AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Paul Chris- 
topher. 

The first official act of the Ten- 
nessee COPE was unanimous en- 
dorsement of Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.) as the Democratic nomi- 
nee for President “for his progres- 
siveness and independence qualify- 
ing him to serve all segments of our 


Baltimore 
Labor Asks 
Quick Merger 


Baltimore, Md.—More than 200 
local union leaders here have unani- 
mously placed themselves on record 
as pledged to work for a prompt 
merger of.the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor and the Baltimore In- 
dustrial Union Council. 

Meeting in a one-day Institute 
on Merger and Legislation, they 
also called for unity of the Mary- 
land-District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Maryland 
Industrial Union Council. 

Richard T. Leonard, special as- 
sistant to Industrial Union Dept. 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther, outlined 
the aims and objectives of the 
merger. AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
Andrew J. Biemiller discussed legis- 
lation pending in Congress. 

The session approved resolutions 
supporting a single federal employ- 
ment security system, reaffirming 
opposition to so-called “right-to- 
work” laws, and recommending that 
individual members write their rep- 
resentatives in Congress urging sup- 
port of Social Security Act amend- 
ments authorizing disability pay- 
ments for those over 50 and reduc- 
ing the age for women’s eligibility 
for pensions to 62, 

Another resolution reaffirmed 
Baltimore labor’s support of the 
policies, programs and beliefs of 
the AFL-CIO on civil rights and 
the equality of all citizens. 


citizens honestly, sincerely and 
faithfully.” 

“The outstanding record of Sen. 
Kefauver has so impressed the citi- 
zens of the country that he has 
proven in other states, as well as 
Tennessee, that the great masses of 
American citizens know him and 
vote for him when they are given 
the opportunity,” the Tennessee 
COPE statement said. 


Reuther Sees 
Deficiencies In 
Election Bill 


The Johnson-Knowland “clean 
elections” bill contains major de- 
ficiencies and “appears to be mis- 
leading and discriminatory.” Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers has charged. 

In a letter to all members of the 
House and Senate, Reuther backed 
up an earlier demand by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany that the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee hold hearings 
on the Johnson-Knowland measure 
and other proposals. He said that 
the bill deals with a matter “essen- 
tial to the vitality and integrity of 
our democratic government.” 

Ballots and Money 


“Political effectiveness in elec- 
tions is exerted both with ballots 
and with money,” Reuther, who is 
an AFL-CIO vice president, said. 


“If the democratic principle of one } 


citizen, one vote is not to be sub- 
verted, action must be taken to 
eliminate the plural voting power 
exercised through large contribu- 
tions by a few high income individ- 
uals.” 

Reuther said that the bill “seems 
misleading” because, although 
aimed at promoting clean elections, 
it would actually allow virtually un- 
limited political contributions. He 
pointed out that it sets no “effec- 
tive” ceilings on expenditures, has 
“inadequate” reporting require- 
ments, and leaves expenditures, con- 
tributions and reporting in primaries 
“substantially immune.” 


Appears Discriminatory 


“It appears to be discriminatory 
against independent candidates and 
elected officials and in favor of 
political party committees, national, 
state and local, at the expense of 
independent committees,” he con- 
tinued. 

“This discrimination would seem 
to promote monopolistic advantages 
and power for existing political 
party apparatus, enforceable by the 
giving or withholding of monetary 
and other assistance during and be- 


tween campaigns.” 


forces. 


Meany Urges Unions 
To Oust Wrongdoers 


Kansas City, Mo.—Organized labor has been urged by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany to take a good look at the “one percent” within 
the unions whose malpractices play into the hands of anti-labor 


Speaking to the newly merged Missouri AFL-CIO state body, 


Meany declared: 

“While looking at our enemies 
without, let us take a good look at 
ourselves—at the minority from 
within who do more damage than 
our sworn enemies. 

“Let us take a good look at all 
our locals, test all by what is good 
for the workers, by the single test 
of building their standards. 


99 Percent Right 


“Our purpose is not to aggrandize 
anyone’s power, to swell any in- 
dividual’s bank account. 

“I think we are better than 99 
percent right and decent, but the 
one percent gets more publicity. It 
is up to us to see that this one per- 
cent does not make a contribution 
to the enemies of the trade union 
movement. 

“The pressure for anti-union 
legislation is increasing because 
of the one percent, and will con- 
tinue to increase unless we curb 
it. This cannot be done by one 
man. It must be done at every 
level. 

“Workers of America must see 
that from our ranks are eliminated 
those who would make a contribu- 
tion to the destruction of the move- 
ment.” 

In his speech, delivered extem- 
poraneously to the delegates, Meany 
said that last December’s national 
AFL-CIO merger was “only a be- 
ginning” and he emphasized that the 
“center of the union movement,” 
its basic concern, is “the worker 
and his family, the people who live 
in the communities.” 


proceed in the states and the cities, 

until we are welded into one com- 

pact organization.” He added: 
Merged on Ideals 

“We didn’t merge last December 
just to talk about 15% or 16 mil- 
lion members, or to create a new 
instrumentality of power wielded by 
a few. We merged on the basis of 
ideals and principles. — 

“My particular ideal is that the 
purpose of the trade union move- 
ment is to build the standards of life 
and work for those who work for 
wages. 

“In the two years we discussed 
matters before merger, we found 
no solid reason for division. We 
were wasting our substance, time 
and energy, fighting one another. .. 

“This was one of the reasons | 
for the no-raiding agreement. 
This paved the way; and it is - 
working out. But that was a 
negative achievement, eliminating 
something evil. We still have the 
job of building the standards of 
life and work. 

“We have eliminated many of 
those who don’t believe, really, in 
the trade union movement, and 
many in management are learning. 
But we still have enemies. 

“For 75 years, good laws, for the 
benefit of all, have come from the 
trade union movement. Now we 
think that if we are not hurt too 
much, it has been a good (legisla- 
tive) session. When we see the dam- 
age done by ‘right-to-work’ laws, 
Catlin laws, in legislative halls, that 


He said that “real merger must 


is where we must fight.” 


Tennessee Labor Unity 
Dates Back to 1947 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—For practical purposes, the AFL-CIO 
merger in Tennessee began in 1947 during the campaign to block 


passage of the open-shop law, a variation on the ‘right-to-work’ 
law theme. « 


>. 


A joint labor legislative council 
was established by the two state 
central bodies, the miners, railroad 
operating brotherhoods and some 
unaffiliated unions. It had no 
formal officers and supported legis- 
lation only when there was unani- 
mous approval of its affiliates. 

The experiment in unity worked 
effectively. The open shop law 
passed but the committee remained 
in existence from the day of its 
founding to the present. 

Mutual Trust : 

Mutual trust and experience in 
the legislative field led to the same 
attitude in the political area. The 
Kefauver campaign for the Senate 
in 1948 demonstrated that here 
again was an opportunity for united 
action. 

It was easy, then to continue the 
close cooperation. Members of one 
organization attended, informally, 
of course, the social affairs of other 
groups. Close personal friendships 
were built. 

Even while the unity committees 
were talking on the national levels 
the Tennesseeans were holding their 
own parleys, their eye on national 
developments. 


Acted First 

Only a few days after merger 
was accomplished in New York 
last December, labor in Tennessee 
was ready to move. The executive 
committees of the Tennessee Feder- 
ation. of Labor and the State’s In- 
dustrial Union Council met and 
adopted a merger agreement Dec. 
18. 

They are rueful that the honor of 
being first to merge went to Arkan- 
sas by a slim margin of a few days. 


They take some satisfaction, though, 


that their agreement and constitu- 
tion formed the basis for the Arkan- 
sas unity terms. 

In the words of Charles M. 
Houk, treasurer of the new Ten- 
nessee State Labor Council and one 
of the architects of unity over the 
years, “we will work together even 
better now than ever before be- 
Cause Our association down through 
the years has been based on mutual 
respect and trust—yes, and on ad- 
miration, too.” 


|6,000 Paper Mill 


Workers Win Raise 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada—Some 
6,000 members of six AFL-CIO in- 
ternational unions have won wage 
increases totaling 20 cents an hour 
under a. new two-year agreement 
with four paper mills operating 
plants in five Canadian communi- 
ties. 

According to a joint statement 
issued by the unions and manage- 
ments after negotiations were com- 
pleted here, 12 cents of the increase 
becomes effective May 1, with an 
additional 5 cents applicable on 
May 1, 1957. The agreement also 
boosted shift differentials and in- 
creased employer contributions for 
hospitalization insurance. 

The unions involved, all affiliates 
of the Canadian Trades & Labor 
Congress, are the Pulp & Sulphite 
Workers, Paper Makers, Plumbers 
& Pipe Fitters, Operating Engineers, 
Machinists and Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

The agreements cover employes 
of the Canadian Intl. Paper Co., 
New Brunswick Intl. Paper Co., In- 
ternational Fibre Board Co. and 


Masonite Co. of Canada. 
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Recipe for Chaos 


N A NUMBER of recent occasions, congressional conservatives 
have tried to repeal the twentieth century. Now Sen. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.) and Rep. Smith (D-Va.) have gone further, and 
are trying to repeal the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries as well. 
' It’s a dangerous, silly effort—and there should be a mighty pro- 
test from citizens who believe that the issue of states’ rights should 
not be used as a lever to destroy the functioning of our federal gov- 
ernment. 

The McClellan-Smith bills (S. 3143-H. R. 3) would have the 
effect of preventing federal legislation from over-riding state statutes 
except where the federal law especially provides for that objective, 
or in cases where there is a “direct and positive conflict” between 
the state and national laws. 

The reality of legislation is such that the McClellan-Smith bills 

would open up every statute to endless court fights. Nowhere 
would this be more harmful and dangerous than in the field of 
labor-management legislation. But it would affect every con- 
ceivable relationship between the federal and state governments— 
and might bring at least temporary paralysis to the functioning of 
our American democratic system. 
' The McClellan-Smith bills were ill-advised and _ ill-conceived. 
When they come up for hearings soon, the public should protest 
bitterly against these turn-back-the-clock measures. They should be 
defeated, here and now, before they have a chance to wreak the 
damage that is their great potential. 


Cowardly Attack 


T’S A FREE COUNTRY, and you don’t have to like the singing 
= of Nat “King” Cole if you don’t want to; but you have no right, 
if you don’t like his singing style, to assault him in the middle of a 
concert. 

Yet that’s what six cowardly toughs did in Birmingham, Ala., the 
other day—in full view of an audience of three thousand people. 
Significantly, one of the assailants was a leader of the White Citizens 
Councils. 

‘The councils have been loud in complaining about the school 
integration system; now, some of them, at least, have set them- 
selyes up as censors of jazz music. They have a right to criticize; 
but their leaders have no right to act like vigilantes and Hitler 
storm troopers. - 

We hope that Birmingham law enforcement will deal sternly with 

, this brazen attack on the Negro singing artist. 

+ And we hope that they will note the contrast between the violence 

used by the Citizens Council leaders in Birmingham and the peace- 

ful methods used by the Negroes in Montgomery in pursuit of their 
campaign for broadened civil rights. 


The One Percent 


‘YN MEMBERS throughout America will do well to give 
careful thought to the reminder by AFL-CIO Pres. Meany to 
do something about the “one percent” of union officials who abuse 
their responsibility. 
| This “one percent” does grave harm to the 99 percent who, in 
Pres. Meany’s words, are “right and decent.” The one percent pro- 
vides a basis for hostile legislation and anti-union publicity. 

;! The responsibility is on the 99 percent to curb the excesses of 
~ the one percent and to give full meaning to the words of the AFL- 

CIO Ethical Practices Statement. 
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Unity Is Busting Out All Over 


| 


Stalin’s ‘Blood’ Clings to Heirs 


(The following editorial, Out, 
Damned Spot! was published in the 
Apr. 1, 1956 issue of Justice, the 
publication of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union.) 

Capitalist propaganda became 
Communist doctrine last month. 
Overnight, Stalin—‘“beloved” leader 
of the Soviets—was transformed 
into the tyrannical executioner of 
its masses. 

The current rulers of Russia, 
meeting in solemn congress in the 
Kremlin, spoke only evil of the 
dead. The mighty Stalin, only 
three years in his grave, was at last 
given his real name—murderer— 
by those who, in the long years of 
his rule, bowed and scraped before 
him and smiled at him and sang his 
praises and hailed his benevolence 
and kissed him front and back. 

There have been other times 
when Soviet leaders threatened to 
become civilized. Ultimately, such 
promises have turned out to be 
mere maneuvers through which 
they spread a little further the orbit 
of their dictatorship. Let the world 
beware. These are men bloated 
with a power they mean to keep 
and expand. 


Come With Bloady Hands 


They come to the court of world 
opinion with bloody hands: Khrush- 
chev, mass executioner in the 
Ukraine; Bulganin, Stalin’s indus- 
trial executioner; Malenkov, Stalin’s 
personal hatchetman; Mikoyan, 
chief purger of the Caucasus; Molo- 
tov, who waded through the blood 
baths of the Nineteen Thirties to 
negotiate Stalin’s love pact with 
Hitler. 

These men comprised Stalin’s 
collective, leadership. The world 
that finally caught up with that 
other brutal despot—Hitler—held 
his colleagues as accessories of his 
bloody crimes. Those who shared 
Hitler’s power and triumphs, it was 
judged, should also share his guilt 
and his extinction. 

Now these Russian Goerings and 
Soviet Himmlers are trying to save 
their own necks with the biggest lie 
of all. It is reported that Khrush- 


chev wept as he told the Commu- 


nist congress that under Stalin he 
had often feared for his own life. 

Did he weep as he kept killing to 
prove his continuing loyalty to Sta- 
lin? Did he smile the smile he has 
beamed throughout his Far Eastern 
travels as he gave the command to 
execute? Where was this butcher, 
now bleating like a lamb, when the 
Red Army officers were shot in the 
night, when the peasants were cut 
down like wheat? At which side of 
Stalin was he standing, silent and 
smiling, when Victor Alter and 
Henryk Ehrlich were martyred? 

The bloody spots on their hands 
will not out. In the spotlight of the 
world’s longing for peace, they re- 
pudiate the paranoic whose every 
wish was their command. But they 
do not repudiate his works. 


Speech, Press Gagged 

They have not opened the gates 
of the slave labor camps: They 
have not ripped the gag from 
speech and press. They have not 
permitted free. political parties 
or free trade unions. They have 
not taken the gun out of the 
backs of the Russian people. They 
have not smashed the chains with 
which they bound millions in the 
European satellite countries they 
conquered for the greater glory of 
Stalin, 


Under penalty of death, their 
subjects will have to applaud them, 
But what more despicable creature 
is there in the world than the non 
Russian Communist, who must now 
prove his loyalty to the Kremlin by 
echoing the charges which, until 
now he castigated as capitalist 
propaganda. 

If Stalin’s death was commu 
nism’s greatest good, what refuge 
in reason remains for those who 
won the coveted Stalin prizes, who 
enlisted in his “peace” offensives, 
who must now be immobilized by 
the fear of that “ism” which, sooner 
or later, must supplant Khrush- 
chevism. 

Not silence! Through silence, 
the murders and their camp-fol- 
lowers prosper and survive. Here 
at home, the full impact of scorn, 
of exposure, of shame must be di 
rected at those who were stupid but 
dangerous party-liners in the past 
and are ready to be so again in the 
future. 

In the arena of international af- 
fairs, peace will not be won by 
good-will tours arranged by the 
democracies for these Russian 
butchers. Their hands are bloody. 
Their tyrannical purpose is uf 
changed. Wherever they walk, they 
besmirch freedom. 
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) WINTER SALE NOW ON 
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“But madam, I can’t take back your love seat because you don't 


love your husband anymore.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €C., SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1956 


Page Nine 


George Meany Writes: 


A Viewpoint on India and Its Government .... 


On this page, the AFL-CIO News prints the complete text of a 
letter addressed by Pres. George Meany to the New York Times in 
which he discusses his views on the foreign policies of India. Pres. 
Mean’s letter was written after the Times had voiced editorial criti- 
cism of some of his previous expressions on that same subject. 


Your editorial of April 3, com-® 


menting on my address of last De- 
cember before the National Reli- 
gion and Labor Foundation, is 
quite concerned over the criticism 
I then made of some of Nehru’s 
foreign policies. The editorial 
writer emphasizes his wish to “cor- 
rect misunderstandings” and to “as- 
suage injured feelings” which Prime 
Minister Nehru “may have about 
American opinion—especially that 
of organized labor,” as a result of 
my criticism. 


Differ on Issues : 


At the outset, let me state that 
my viewpoint is not something 
merely personal or the result of 
some sudden impulse. It reflects a 
continuation and outgrowth of 
decades of positive and constructive 
opposition by the democratic Amer- 
ican labor movement te commu- 
nism and every other form of totali- 
tarianism and to all policies which, 
in effect or in intent, tend to help 
such subversive movements. We 
have applied and will continue to 
apply this approach with full force 
against the inhuman worldwide con- 
spiracy created and directed by the 
Kremlin under Lenin, Stalin, Mal- 
enkov, and now Khrushchev. 


Since these are the days when the 
“hero cult” is being questioned even 
in Moscow and Tiflis, I venture to 
say that some of Mr. Nehru’s 
friends are doing him injustice in 
their adoration of him as infallible 
in his foreign policies. Though I 
differ on a number of important 
foreign policy issues with Prime 
Minister Nehru, I am encouraged 
by his oft-repeated expressions of 
devotion to fundamental democratic 
principles to believe that he does 
not resent but welcomes factual 
criticism of any position he takes 
on any vital issue of the day. Some 
friends of Nehru are forgetting 
that, despite the extensive subver- 
sive activities which Moscow has 
been financing and directing in In- 
dia, the parliamentary democratic 
system still prevails there. Prime 
Minister Nehru is used to being crit- 
icized by his own people because 
they enjoy this democratic right. 
It is an insult to Mr. Nehru’s stated 
democratic convictions to think 
that he must be assuaged after criti- 
cism and that one must “explain” 
to him, as your editorialist did, 
why “no one in this country has 
the power to prevent Mr. Meany 
from expressing his opinion.” 

As I see it, professed devotion to 
democratic principles in the ab- 
stract is not enough in the present 
critical world situation. Such devo- 
tion can be given life only when it 
is translated into deeds—into active 
support for democratic policies in 
the realm of foreign as well as 
domestic relations. This calls for 
practical support of the democratic 
forces in their specific disputes with 
the highly integrated aggressive to- 
talitarian bloc seeking to subvert 
and to subject all free nations to 
the Communist yoke under which 
hundreds of millions in Asia and 
Europe are already subjected. 


Red Fairy Tale 


Can it be denied that in his De- 
cember 13, 1955, joint statement 
with Soviet Premier Bulganin, 
Prime Minister Nehru has, in effect, 
gone into partnership with Moscow 
in regard to the question of dis- 
armament, atom and H-bomb tests, 


Can it be denied that Mr. Nehru 
has lined up with Moscow on the 
most vital foreign policy issues be- 
tween the free world and the totali- 
tarian Soviet orbit? Is it not clear 
that Premier Nehru’s statement to 
his parliament that “the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization and the 
Baghdad Pact has tended to ‘en- 
circle’ India” (New York Times, 
March 30, 1956) is but an echo of 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin anti- 
western propaganda? This is a Red 
fairy tale which unfortunately still 
finds credence in some adult quar- 
ters. 

If Mr. Nehru were an adherent 
of Communist totalitarianism, one 
could easily see why he should line 
up in this way. It is actions such 
as these which prompted me in my 
first criticism of Nehru’s role as an 
“aide and ally of communism in 
fact and in effect, if not in diplo- 
matic verbiage.” 

Precisely because Prime Minister 
Nehru, in public pronouncements 
from time to time over the years, 
has indicated that he is definitely 
committed to the ideals and prin- 
ciples which constitute the founda- 
tions of democratic society every- 
where, have many millions of 
workers and other democratic ele- 


‘ments in America, Britain, India 


and in other countries been critical 
of and disturbed by Nehru’s organ- 
ization of last winter’s triumphal 
tour of the Indian sub-continent. 
Precisely because Nehru is not Mao 
Tse-tung, were we painfully sur- 
prised by his joint statement with 
Soviet Premier Bulganin aligning 
India on the side of Moscow in re- 
gard to the Chinese and Korean 
problems. We were shocked by his 
joining Bulganin in condemning 
defense efforts of the western 
democracies for having “widened 
the frontiers of the-‘cold war’ and 
increased fear and tension.” 


Repudiated Report 


and German national reunification? 


I think every American editorial 
writér and reader alike should be 
just as disturbed by the fact that 
Prime Minister Nehru recently re- 
pudiated the September 1950 
United Nations Commission report 
on Korea. This Commission was 
headed by Dr. Anup Singh, the dis- 
tinguished Indian scholar, chosen 
for this task by Nehru himself. This 
UN report, once energetically sup- 
ported by Nehru, pointed out, in 
part, that: 

“It has been impossible for a 
Commission of the United Na- 
tions to cross the parallel to su- 
pervise or to assist in the holding 
of free and independent elections 
in North Korea. ... This reluc- 
tance to meet an international 
commission acting in conformity 
with the mandate of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
. . - is more easily understand- 
able on the supposition that 
travel and observation in North 
Kerea and consultation with its 
people would have revealed to 
the world the true nature of its 
regime and its policy. 

“Indeed, preparations in North 
Korea for aggression, on such a 
scale as that initiated on June 25, 
1950, could not have gone for- 
ward, if the United Nations 
Commission had been permitted 
to travel in North Korea... . 
Had internationally supervised 
elections been allowed to take 
place in the whole of Korea, and 
had a unified and independent 
Korea thereby come into exist- 


ence, the present conflict would 
never have arisen.” 


I wonder why Prime Minister 
Nehru told the special Indian cor- 
respondent of the internationally 
esteemed Neue Zuercher Zeitung 
(January 26, 1956) that he is now 
decidedly of the opinion that the 
real source of the Korean conflict 
was in the policies of Syngman 
Rhee! I wonder what is the real 
reason for Nehru’s conversion to 
the Communist viewpoint towards 
the Soviet directed war against the 
Republic of Korea and the United 
Nations. 


Multiplying Doubts 


Those friends of Nehru who 
seem worried over what your edi- 
torial writer called the “unfortunate 
results” of my criticism of Nehru’s 
foreign policy had better bolster 
their faith in the steadfast devotion 
of India’s prime minister to démo- 
cratic principles. They had better 
stop being afraid that Nehru can- 
not stand the democratic process of 
criticism and that such criticism 
will undermine his belief in democ- 
racy or drive him fully into the 
Khrushchev camp. These friends 
of Nehru should also realize that— 
particularly as the result of the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin tour—there 
are multiplying doubts and misgiv- 
ings in important sections of the 
Indian people about his un-neutral 
neutralism towards the Moscow- 
Peiping axis. ; 

For instance, the latest annual 
number of the influential Eastern 
Economist, published in India, 
warns that: “The changes in Indian 
foreign policy have tended to de- 
stroy something of our moral qual- 
ity. There has been some injury 
done in the last twelve months both 
to India’s individual prestige and 
to the domestic moral conscience.” 

Twelve days before I made my 
critical remarks, the Times of India 
showed how deeply it was disturbed 
by some of Nehru’s foreign policies. 
On December 1, 1955, it stressed 
that: 


“, . - Our Russian guests ap- 
pear to assume that India belongs 
to the Soviet orbit and to regard 
New Delhi as an outpost like 
Helsinki. ~ 

“If our prime minister does 
not take immediate steps to dis- 
abuse our people of this impres- 
sion, the Russians will have got 
away with more than mere prop- 
aganda. They will have made 
nonsense of our foreign policy. 


“Already, they speak of Nehru 
as if he were a camp follower 
in their caravan, treading in the 
footsteps along the way to Mos- 
cow.” 


How Come? 


Americans and _ liberty-loving 
people everywhere have a right— 
indeed a duty—to ask: How come 
that the top Russian Communist 
leaders’ 
and vile slanders against the West- 


ern democracies have been “so 


well received even by the educated 


sections of Khrushchev’s audiences” 
in India? Undoubtedly, our gov- 
ernment’s failure to repudiate the 
vestiges of colonialism in the for- 
eign policies of our British, French 
and Portuguese allies accounts for it 
in part. But it is neither sin, nor 
crime, nor even conducive to “un- 
fortunate results,” as your editorial 
writer bemoaned, to look for an 
explanation also in India—in Mr. 
A sound 
answer to this question has been 
given by the well-known Indian 
journalist G. N. S. Raghavan. In 
the February, 1956, issue of the 


Nehru’s foreign policies. 


crude misrepresentations 


militantly pro-labor monthly So- 
cialist Commentary, published in 
London, he wrote: 


“The secret of Khrushchev’s 
propagandist success was that 
he appeared merely to repeat, 
though in fact magnified and dis- 
torted, Nehru’s own. corfdemna- 
tion of Western policies. 


“Without eight years of unre- 
mitting criticism of the West by 
Nehru for. its colonial domina- 
tion, racialism and military alli- 
ances—eight years of freedom 
during which he has not volun- 
teered one corresponding word 
against Soviet colonialism in 
Eastern Europe and Central 
Asia, totalitarian tyranny or the 
vast integrated military might of 
the communist world—Khrush- 
chev’s outpourings would have 
met with the cold reception they 
should have in a politically ma- 
ture neutral country. Actually, 
Nehru’s best gift to the Soviet 
visitors was an audience ripe for 
the most virulent anti-West prop- 
aganda. Khruschev merely had 
to dot Nehru’s i’s and cross his t’s. 


Right to Criticize 


“The fact is that Nehru, like 
many of the most humane and 
sensitive of the Western-educated 
Indians, is a democrat burdened 
with the Marxist intellectual 
luggage of the ‘thirties. While 
this makes him prone to look at 
the outside world through Marx- 
ist spectacles and inhibits him 
from passing harsh judgment on 
Communist totalitarianism, the 
Ghandian heritage makes him 
sympathetic to the Communist 
peace campaign and tempts him 
to try to soften the ideological 
xenophobia of Red China and 
Russia through loving trust. The 
thought which disturbs some of 
his colleagues in the government 
and a small minority of the in- 
telligentsia is that, in the process, 
popular opinion in the country 
might become unreasonably hos- 
tile to the West and dangerously 
friendly to the two Communist 
colossi that we have for neigh- 
bors.” 


Obviously, my criticism of Nehru 
was not nearly as sharp as that of 


the above-cited three respected and 
representative spokesmen of public 
opinion in India. 

I sincerely appreciate the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to correct 
the misapprehensions and misun- 
derstandings your editorial writer 
might have unwittingly created. In 
my criticism of Nehru, I was guided 
by the famous maxim of Abraham 
Lincoln: “He has the right to criti- 
size who has the heart to help.” 
The working people of India know 
that American labor has always 
been friendly to the Indian people 
and vigorous in their support of 
their struggle for national freedom 
and rendering generous aid to their 
laudable efforts to build a healthy 
and prosperous democracy. All 
who really believe in the funda- 
mental principles of democracy, as 
we endeavor to apply them in our 
own country, must know that a 
critical approach to Nehru’s foreign 
policy is sound and indispensable to 
our country’s democratic relations 
with free nations like India. 

Truly great democratic leaders in 
India or elsewhere can have no fear 
of forthright criticism. Nor will 
genuine friends of democracy 


switch over to the totalitarian camp 


Meany Cables 
Tunisians on 
Free Assembly 


Congratulations of American 
workers on the historic convocation 
of the first representative independ- 
ent constituent assembly in Tunisia 
have been sent by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany to Chairman Habib 
Bourguiba of the Neo-Destour 
party. 


Profound Meaning 


“This immortal event lends pro- 
found meaning to the inspiring 
struggle your great democratic 
movement so courageously waged 
for national freedom,” Meany said 
in a cable. 


He recalled the appearance of 
Bourguiba and the late Farhat 
Hached, general secretary of the 
General Federation of Tunisian 
Workers (UGTT), who was assassi- 
nated in 1952, at the 1951 conven- 
tion of the former AFL. . 


“The establishment of Tunisia’s 
own democratic parliament demon- 
strates that Farhat Hached and the 
other Tunisian martyrs did not die 
in vain,” Meany said. 


Pledge Cooperation 


“May your great Neo-Destour 
organization, together with the lib- 
erty-loving forces throughout. all of 
North Africa, France, Great Britain 
and the U. S., go forward together 
to greater victories so that the en- 
tire world can enjoy the blessings 
of human liberty and peace. 

“To this end, we pledge our co- 
operation and wish the UGTT and 
the other democratic forces of your 
country full success in their en- 
deavor§ to build a free and pros- 
perous Tunisia, dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of social justice, human 
freedom and world peace.” 


Labor Called Best 
Bulwark for Peace 


Mexico City—The international 
labor movement, with its world- 
wide web of friendships among 
union leaders and members, has 
done more to promote international 
understanding and world peace than 
the diplomatic operations of govern- 
ments, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. O. A. 
Knight told the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Mexican Confedera- 
tion of Workers (CTM). 


Knight, president of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, was 
AFL-CIO fraternal delegate to the 
convention. 


“I submit that the building of a 
free trade union movement in any 
nation under any circumstances is 
within itself a step toward peace,” 
he declared, pointing out that Come 
munist-dominated unions can only 
promise—not deliver. 


Also attending the convention are 
AFL-CIO Latin American Rep. 
Serafino Romualdi and Dr. Ernst 
Schwarz, of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Intl, Affairs, who are assistant sec- 
retaries of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers 


(ORIT). 


Brown to Attend 
Indian Union Parley 


Irving Brown, AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative in Europe, will represent 
Pres, George Meany as a fraternal 
delegate and observer at the con- 
vention of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. 

The meeting opens in Calcutta 
Apr. 28. Meany had been invited 
by INTUC leaders to send a repre- 


because of such forthright criticism. 


sentative to the meetings. 
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UNION PIN-UP MAID is 20-year-old Marie De Mange, daughter 
of Tommy De Mange, member of the Transport Workers and a New 
York City bus driver. She won the “Queen of Swing” title from 
more than 100 other beauties in a movie promotion contest. 


Hoxsey Cancer Cure 
Condemned By FDA 


The lifeline of hope held out to cancer victims by the Hoxsey 
treatment was sundered by the Federal Food & Drug Administra- 
tion with a blunt warning that it may be fatal. 

In an unprecedented public statement which was printed in the 
Federal Register, the FDA pointed out that the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans found the treatment to be “worthless” 
on the basis of FDA evidence. 

The treatment was evolved by Harry M. Hoxsey for sufferers from 
internal cancer. It is given in clinics at Dallas, Tex., or Portage, 


Pa. The FDA, which has been battling Hoxsey for nearly nine years, t 


obtained a court order in 1953 prohibiting him and his clinic from 
shipping its medicines in interstate commerce. In a separate state- 
ment, the FDA said it is preparing a contempt of court order accus- 
ing him of violating the 1953 ruling. 

The treatment itself, according to the FDA, involves drugs, 
including potassium iodide. 

There is some evidence, the FDA added, that potassium iodide 
“accelerates the growth of some cancers.” 

“The FDA has conducted a thorough and long-continuing investi- 
gation of Hoxsey’s treatment,” it continued. “His claimed cures 
have been extensively studied and the FDA has not found a single 
verified cure of internal cancer effected by the Hoxsey treatment. 

“In addition, the National Cancer Institute of the U. S. Public 
Health Service has reviewed case histories submitted by Hoxsey 
and advised him that the cases provided no scientific evidence that 
the Hoxsey treatment has any value in the treatment of internal 
cancer.” 

The FDA statement, which was signed by FDA Commissioner 
George P. Larrick, flatly told those afflicted with cancer that the 
Hoxsey treatment will not “cure or alleviate their condition.” 

At his clinic in Dallas, Hoxsey denounced the statement as 
“libelous and slanderous,” and charged it is “filled with lies and 


How to Buy: 


By Sidney Margolius 
AR OWNERS who know the score about present 
octane ratings of gas can save a large part of 


| their gasoline costs by using the lower-priced regular 


grade. 

This department has obtained some revealing data 
on present octane ratings of car fuel. They indicate 
that for most popular-price cars now on the road, 
and even some 1956 models, regular gas should be 
satisfactory, and in fact is the equivalent in octane 
rating of premium gasoline of a few years ago. 

This table shows how the average rating of gaso- 
line has increased in recent years: 


1950 1953 1955 1956 
Regular ........ 86.1 87.9 91 91.4 
Premium ...ccco 92 93 97 97.2 


The chief factor, though not the only one, in 
determining whether your car probably needs regu- 
lar or premium gas is its compression ratio. If you 
don’t know the compression ratio for your model 
and year, a dealer in your make can look it up for 
you. 

One oil company’s engineers estimate that an en- 
gine with compression ratio of 8 to 1 requires 92- 
octane gas; of 9 to 1, 95, and 10 to 1, 98. 

Most of the popular price cars built before 1956 
have compression ratios of less than 8 to 1, and thus 
can use today’s regular gas. Among the °56’s the 
top-price sixes have compression ratios ranging from 
7.4 to 1, to a top of 8 to 1. 

Thus most of these cars can be considered candi- 
dates for regular gas. Only a few 1956 eight-cylin- 
der cars, however, have compression ratios of 8 to 
1 or less, and some of the high-priced makes now 
go up to 10 to 1. ' 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 

aid advertising phrases have been so over- 
worked as “wash and wear.” With each new 

synthetic fabric, claims of “needs no ironing,” “just 

drip dry,” and “complete washability” grow more 

fabulous. 

By the time advertisers blow up the original pre- 
texts of the textile researchers, and retailers build on 
the manufacturers’ claims, 
the consumer is led to ex- 
pect she can say good bye 
to iron and ironing board. 

The hard fact is that 
there is no single recog- 
nized standard for syn- 
thetic blends in the textile 
industry today labeled 
“wash and wear.” Despite 
the advertisements, you 
can’t just toss such gar- 
ments into the wash, pull 
them out, and expect them 
to look as good as new. 
Except for very casual wear, most need at least light 
ironing, especially around the collars and cuffs. 

Synthetic blends do have superior ability in keep- 
ing their original shape, press crease or pleats after 
repeated laundering. Most are fairly color fast. 
But there are great variations in quality. 

Many people have found significant differences, 
for instance, even between similar garments in the 
same price range. Manufacturers are still experi- 
menting, and slight differences in the mix of the 
blend can produce significant differences in washing 
qualities. So don’t expect consistency or miracles. _ 


kkk 


NLESS there is a tag saying that the garment 
can be washed by machine, it’s best to wash it in 


Nancy Pratt 


half-truths.” 


warm water by hand. Then hang the garment up 


Don’t Expect Miracles of Fabrics 


Regular Gas Okay for Most Cars _ 


But the fact is, the premium gas now on the 
market is really engineered for the bigger, moré 
powerful cars, and the average owner may not need — 
it. And since the price spread between regular and 
premium grades has widened to the point where it 
is now often 3 to 5 cents, the regular grade has be. 
come a real money-saver. 


A x * 


S important as the grade of gas in car economy, 
are the mechanical condition of your car and 
the way you drive. Experts say that improper car. 
buretor adjustment or faulty timing are the most 
frequent reasons why motorists don’t get full poten. 
tial mileage from gas. Other faulty components. 
that often waste gas are improperly adjusted choke 
clogged muffler, as is often found on older cars; 
bent tail pipe; burned distributor points; - clogged 
air cleaner, and worn, dirty or improperly-gapped 
spark plugs (old plugs drink up a lot of gas). 
Car owners also often postpone chassis lubricae 
tion because they don’t hear any squeaks. But post« 
poning grease jobs wastes gas as well as increasing 
body and engine wear, because the power required 
to overcome friction reduces power at the reag 
wheels. 

Thus a spring servicing and tuneup can pay for 
itself just in gas savings in the summer driving seas 
son ahead. 

Under-inflated tires also waste gas,’ as well ag 
shorten the life of the tire themselves. 

In handling your car, you'll save gasoline doflarg 
by driving at moderate speeds and _ upshifting 
promptly. Lower gears should be used only for 
getting the car rolling. If you jack-rabbit up to 20 
mph in low gear, you use 35 per cent more gag 


than high gear consumes at 20 mph. ; ead 
Copyright, 1956, by Sidney Margolius S 
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carefully, trousers from cuffs, skirts from waistland, 
Use wooden hangers for blouses, jackets or shirts. 
To remove excess liquid, press the garment gently 


by hand, working from the top to the bottom of the as 
material. Garments with much stitching detail, I 
especially, will need some pressing with an iron set rele 
at a low temperature. a 
If the tag specifies that the material can be washed C 
by machine, set the control for “warm” temperature wat 
(about 100 degress). Put the garment in the machine oan 
by itself if possible, or at least load the machine no abl 
more than half full. Use a mild soap or detergent est 
and run through one or two rinses. Remove the J 
garment before the spin cycle is over, hand care- live 
fully, and drip dry. \ do 
me 

my 

up. 

are 

it 

pu 

sp 


“UNION MAID” 


/ GUS, YOU FELLOWS 
DID A GREAT JOB 
NEGOTIATING OUR 

NEW CONTRACT ! 


NOW, DON'T THINK 
1 DON’T APPRECIATE 
THESE PATS ON 

THE BACK,BOYS--- 


BUT YOU CAN SHOW 
YOUR APPRECIATION IN 
A MUCH BETTER WAY>--- 


it 

00 SED ir 
“This one’s for smiling at ten western diplomats.” y 
—By Bill Perkins § 

tl 


JUST BE THERE WHEN 
WE HAVE OUR NEXT 
UNION MEETING !!! 
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ITALIAN-BORN Joe Campo, right, a member of Cleveland Local 310 of the Hod Carriers, receives 
from Wendell A. Falsgraf, general chairman of the Greater Cleveland Committee for the American 
a “builders’ certificate” designating him as the first man in America whose 
whole family has been enrolled as contributors to the $5 million fund being raised to establish and 
endow the museum at the base of the Statute of Liberty. 


Museum of Immigration, 


|| Hollywood Observer: 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Mailmen Never Fail—Drat ’Em! 


By Jane Goodsell 


OT rain nor sleet nor heat of day can prevent 
you from getting your mail. Hiding the mail- 
box doesn’t help either. 

It scems that nothing can be done to stop the 
relentless deluge. The mail that’s meant for you, 
you're going to get. 

Of course, there may be some people who don’t 
want to stop it. Some individuals, I suppose, get 
mail informing them that they are somebody’s ador- 
able little lollipop. Some get letters that are inter- 
esting and gossipy, and some even receive checks. 

It is possible that the mails bring joy into some 
lives, but not mine. The kind of mail I get, I can 
do without. 

I get postal cards from the library, reminding 
me that my books are overdue, and cards from 
my dentist reminding me that it’s time for a check- 
up. 

I receive warnings that the spark plugs in my car 
are probably dirty, and I'd better do something about 
it quick. I get breathless announcements that I can 
purchase a 98-cent bottle of upholstery cleaner at a 
special introductory price of 89 cents. 

I am informed that I can have my picture taken 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


at a ridiculously low Mother’s Day price; and I am 
invited by a gentleman who refers to himself as a 
“courturier in furs” to view his exceptionally fine 
mink skins. 

I get picture postcards from friends on the roam, 
informing me that they are brown as berries and 
wishing I were there. 

Mail trains roar through the night to bring me 
word that I should switch laundry soaps. 


xk * 


HE postman plods heroically through sleet, 

snow, rain and slush to deliver my bills, and 
to bring me the news that I haven't as much money 
as I’d thought in my checking account. 

He brings me notices of committee meetings, and 
he delivers the word that my magazine subscriptions 
are running out. I get travel brochures, describing 
glamorous cruises that I can’t take, and advertise- 
ments that ask intimate questions about my diges- 
tion. 

As far as I’m concerned, the postal service can 
stop puffing out its chest and boasting that nothing 
can stop the mails from going through. 

If it would make things any easier for them, they 
can just toss my mail into the wastepaper basket. 

Distributed by PAI 


| Monopoly Cloud Hovers 


Over TV Networks 


By Paul Patrick 

OLLYWOOD—There’s a little cloud on the horizon of the 

television networks that holds great interest for the Hollywood 
end of the entertainment industry. 
_ You will recall that several years ago, the federal government 
ordered the divorcement of the theatrical exhibition part of the 
motion picture business from the production side. In effect, Uncle 
Sam said it was okay to produce and distribute movies but that 
the same firm or financial interest should not also exhibit them in 
theatres. That constituted monopoly. 

We will make no attempt here to argue the rights and wrongs 
of that decision, though in passing it should be noted that had not 
the movie theatres been divorced from the production end of the 
business, it’s certain that today’s television air waves would not 
be as cluttered up as they are with old theatre movies. 

The little cloud that may affect ali segments of the television in- 
dustry is clustered right around the present practice of the television 
networks in acting as producers, distributors and exhibitors of many 
television shows. 

It’s only natural that those in the motion picture industry who 
were hurt by the government’s divorce decree should be saying to ~ 
themselves, “How come those guys in the television networks can 
get away with it?” 

Whichever way this issue is finally decided, there’s bound to be 
quite a hassle. Right now, NBC is reported to have writers work- 
ing on a new programming plan to go into effect in 1957 whereby 
the best NBC listening hours from 7 to 10 p. m., would be an 
exclusive NBC-owned and produced program with advertisers “sub- 
scribing” to the support of the shows but having no say as to their 
content, in the same way that an advertiser in a newspaper or 
magazine does not buy direct control of its editorial content. 
Many will approve of the idea of the advertiser having no say 
over TV program content—but there’s a fallacy in comparing news- 
paper and magazine advertising with television advertising. Maga- 
zines and newspapers do not have to rely on something owned by 
the American public as a whole—the airwave frequencies on which 
TV comes into our homes, Television does have to use this pub- 
licly-owned asset. 


Reaping ae ay a a 
television and motion picture industries as to whether the public 
will countenance private monopoly by the networks in the pro- 
duction and exhibition of television programs. 

Perhaps the video networks will decide to confine their activities 
to the exhibition end of television, just as the theatre chains are 
restricted in the movie industry. If they don’t do it voluntarily, we 
might have another anti-trust case abrewing. 
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What to Do in Emergencies 


Dr. Morris Brand 


F your medicine cabinet and first-aid cabinets are 
in good shape, the next step is learning how to 
use them in emergency situations. 


The subject cannot be covered completely because 
it varies in scope and content. However, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made for situations where 
your knowledge can be most helpful. 

Minor cuts and abrasions: clean well with green 
soap and lukewarm water. Apply tincture of mer- 
thiolate and cover with sterile gauze or band-aid. 


Large and deep cuts and extensive abrasions: 
should be examined by a physician. If there is an 
Unusual loss of blood, apply pressure above the 
bleeding area by hand or tourniquet. Depending on 
the part involved and the seriousness, the patient 
should be seen by the physician either at the scene 
of the accident or in his office. 

Puncture wounds: injuries caused by sharp pointed 
objects (nails, needles, ice picks) should be treated 
by a physician. The physician in addition to apply- 
ing appropriate treatment will determine whether an 


injection should be given as a preventive against 
tetanus (lock-jaw). 


Minor burns: clean with green soap solution, 
Wash in lukewarm water, dry gently with absorbent 
Cotton, followed by the application of the 70 percent 


alcohol solution and then a sterile dressing with 
nupercaine ointment. 


More serious burns: cover the burned area with 
sterile gauze and call your physician or the hospital. 

Chemical burns: immediately strip off all clothing 
which has come in contact wtih the chemical and 
flood the skin with large quantities of clean water. 
Then give first aid according to the depth and extent 
of the burn. If there has been any delay in giving 
first aid, do not use water. Get medical aid at once. 


If acid, lime or any other chemical enters the eye, 
immediately wash out the chemical then and there 
with great quantities of clean water. Do not use 
water if there has been any delay in giving first aid. 
Get medical aid at once. 

Foreign bodies in the eye: close the eye for a few 
minutes so that the fluid washes the foreign body to 
the lacrimal duct at the nasal part of the eyeball. 
Do not rub. If this fails, it is advisable to place an 
eye patch (not your handkerchief) with scotch or 
adhesive tape over the eye and have a physician 
remove the irritant. 

Wounds of the eye: if the eye is wounded by a 
foreign body like a splinter of glass, metal, or wood, 
or by a particle blown into it with great force, loose- 
ly bandage both eyes and get medical aid at once. 
Keep the victim lying down until the doctor gets 


signed up to co- 
star with him in 
his new picture, 
“Public Pigeon | 
No. One,” sched- | 
uled to start} 
shooting at RKO 
this month. 
They are Vivian : 
Blaine, whose 
creation of the 
role of Miss 
Adelaide in 
“Guys and 
Dolls” will long ; 
be remembered, 
and Janet Blair 
of “South Pacif- 
ic” and “My Sis- 
ter Eileen” fame. 
Miss Blair 
will portray the 
level-headed, 
marriage-mind- 
ed fiance of that 
scatterbrain, 
Skelton, and§ 
Miss Blaine, af 
burlesque beau- § 
ty who becomes : : 
ae sa cae Vivian Blaine 


misadventures in rackets and undercover operations. Red, of course, 


there. 


is “Public Pigeon No. One.” 
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Bread and Butter Facts: 
U. S. Industrial Profile 
Changing to Services 


By Seymour Brandwein — ° 
- Economist, Dept. of Research 


Moz American workers today are employed in industries pro- 
viding services than in industries turning out goods. This is 
a marked change from a few decades ago when most workers were 
in goods-producing industries. 

What has been happening over the years is that the country has 
increasingly been able, through the use of new machinery and 
improved methods, to turn out far more goods with relatively 
limited increases in the number of workers. ~ 

This has gone hand in hand with a great expansion in the 
demand for services. Improved buying power has stepped up the 
need for sales and distribution services. Expanded leisure time has 
meant more demand for recreational, amusement and a host of other 
services. General advances in living standards have created more 
pressure for educational, community and still other services. 

The combination of increasing productivity in the goods-pro- 
ducing sector of the economy and the growing demand for services 
has, as Seymour Wolfbein of the Dept. of Labor describes it, “served 
to change the industrial profile of the nation.” neice, glad 
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a in 1919, about 65 percent of workers were in goods- 
producing industries, that is, in manufacturing, farming, con- 
struction and mining. Only 35 percent were in the service indus- 
tries—trade, government, transportation and public utilities, finance 
and miscellaneous others. 

Today, the goods industries have slipped off to 48 percent of 
workers, while the service ones account for 52 percent. 

Put another way, here’s what the nation’s “employment profile” 
looks like today. Of every 100 workers, 48 are in the goods-produc- 
tion areas: 29 in manufacturing, 14 in farming (including farm 
owners), four in construction, and one in mining. The other 52 are 
divided as follows among the service industries: 19 in trade, 12 in 
government, 10 in personal and special service, seven in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and four in finance, insurance and real 
estate. 

Look at what has happened to employment in specific industries to 
bring about the current picture: 

@ The miscellaneous service industries—providing all types of 
personal services and auto and other repair services—have had the 
biggest emiployment boom. Since World War I, their employment 
totals have risen more than twice as rapidly as those of all industry 
generally. 

© Government employment has expanded almost as rapidly, 
mostly in the state and local governments, with the growth of educa- 
tion, police and fire protection, and other community services. 
There are now more than two million employes in public employ- 
ment in the education field, for example. 

© Manufacturing employment has had the sharpest ups and 
downs but overall has tended to average about a third of all non- 
farm employment. 

There are indications that this proportion may decline gradu- 
ally in the future, for the rapidly growing use of automation and 
other technical improvements is accelerating the ability of factories 
to turn out more goods with less men. 

® Autos, aircraft and machinery are the industries, within manu- 
facturing, which have had the largest employment gains over the 
years. These three industries now account for about one of every 
four factory workers, about double the proportion of 10 years ago. 

® Mining has been dropping off steadily. The number of coal 
miners particularly has dwindled by almost 50 percent since just 
1939. Other “extractive” industries, however, notably petroleum 
and gas, have expanded. 

®@ Farming also has been declining as a source of employment. 
In 1919, more than 13 million persons (including farm owners) 
worked on farms. Today, although the country’s population has 
risen some 60 percent, the number working on farms is down to a 
bit over 8 million, or almost 40 percent less than in 1919. 


NEW MEMBER of the New York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Dominick Paduano (right), is sworn into office, With him, 
in usual order, are Board Chairman Angela Parisi, Carmine De 
Sapio, secretary of state; and Gov. Averell Harriman (D). Paduano 
is a member of Local 3 of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Smokey, the behatted bear with a message, is back 
on the job again this year, still trying to cut down 
forest and range fireg with their terrific annual toll 
of wasted resources. 


He’s still preaching the same sermon he has 
pounded away with for years in his fight to cut down 
the more than 500 forest fires every day. Here it is: 


1—Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it 
to make sure. 

2—Crush out all your smokes—dead out. 
when there’s an ashtray, use it. 

3—Drown your campfire or warming fire, then 
stir and drown again. 

4—Remember: setting fire on lands of another 
without permission is a violation of state law. 

5—If you must use fire to clear old fields or fence 
rows, to burn brush, ferns or trash, ask about the 
law; get a permit if required. Then follow safe 
rules; burn on calm days only; have help and tools 
on hand from start to finish; kill every spark. 


Workers have a particular interest in heeding 


Then, 


Keeping in Touch: 


ERE’S a job for all women. It is urgent. Here 

is something everyone of us owes to herself 

and her family. Write or wire your U.S, Senator 
urging support of H.R. 7225. 


Just what is H.R. 7225? It is a much-improved 
social security bill which passed the House last July 
by a vote of 372-31, and which provides: 


1—Monthly payments to disabled workers at age 
50 or older. 


2—Retirement benefits for women at age 62 in- 
stead of 65. 


3—Reduction to age 62 from 65 of eligibility of 
widows whose husbands were covered by the Social 
Security Act. 


4—Continuation of benefits for disabled children 
beyond age 18. 


Although the bill passed the House by such a 
tremendous majority, at present it is stymied in 
|the Senate Finance Committee. It’s the same old 
story—powerful opposition is being put forth by 
such groups as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the American Medical Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce in an attempt to keep the bill 
in committee, and thus deny the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. 

This bill greatly concerns the womenfolk, of our 
nation. Many a mother has had to put aside her 
home duties and go out to work because the father 
and wage earner became disabled and thus suffered 
loss of income. ~ 


A FOREST FIRE left this desthaion behind so it niece ieee what once was a sentith ws green 
woods. Every day, some 500 such fires take their toll of our natural resources and further restrict 
areas of outdoor recreation. So in the woods, be careful with fire. 


Smokey Wars on Forest Fires 


Smokey’s message. Good healthy forests and the 
clear streams that run out of them provide countless 
opportunities for recreation. Woodlands that are 
burned instead of harvested for timber mean count- 
less lost jobs and unbuilt homes as well as the de- 
struction of picnicing, hunting, fishing, swimming 
and boating areas. 

“Forest fire losses come out of your pockets—and 
this loss doesn’t include the cost of fighting fires,” 
Smokey points out. 

He adds this reminder: 

“We're in this fight together, for the protection of 
one of our most important natural resources—and 
your cooperation has been appreciated. 

“But our work is not done ... the need is constant 
to remind the public how they can help protect our 
forest from fire.” 

The forests and the fields are ae to open up 
again, and the period of greatest danger is at hand. 
Smokey adds a final injunction— 

“Remember, only you can prevent forest fires.” 


Security Bill Vital to Women 


Under the provisions of the proposed bill, disabled 
workers over 50 years of age would become eligible 
for insurance benefits. In many instances, this 
would mean the difference between the wife and 
mother becoming a wage earner or staying at home 
with her family. 


x * *& 


F greatest benefit to women is the reduction of 
eligibility age from 65 to 62. As wives usually 
average about three years younger than husbands, 
many married couples put off retirement when the 


‘husband reaches 65 because they feel financially 


unable to chance a reduced income. 


So they wait until the wife reaches 65 in order 
to obtain full benefits. If the proposed bill is en- 


acted, it is estimated that some 400,000 couples 


would possibly be able to retire at 65 for the hus- 
band and 62 for the wife. 

In the case of widows, it would mean three less 
years she would have to wait to receive benefits. 
It would also make benefits immediately available 
to about 175,000 widows. 

Then, too, there are many older women workers 
who desire to retire but are financially afraid to do 
so. With their social security benefits available to 
them at 62, they would be glad to retire. 

There’s not a wife or mother among us who 
wouldn’t want to see these increased benefits en- 
acted into law, so let’s get busy. This is of vital 
concern to all of us. 
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U.S. Sorely Needs Water 


Development Projects 


By Milton Plumt 


Water, which has been in the news lately chiefly because there 
has been too much of it in certain flood areas, now bobs right back 
into the news again—this time because there is a shortage of it. 

It isn’t that water, itself, is temperamental. Rather, according to 
the experts, it’s just that we humans haven’t been practicing proper 
flood control and conservation habits. At the same time, we have 
been practically ignoring anti-pollution measures although urban, 
agricultural and industrial needs for water are increasing at a rapid 
rate. ; : 

. 20 Million Need More Water 

The Public Health Service has just released its findings in a na- 
tional survey of water facilities in 1,532 communities. These show 
that 367 of the larger urban areas with a total population of nearly 
20 million need additional water supplies to meet municipal and 
industrial growth. 

“In recent years, many cities have experienced water shortages 
during periods of low rainfall,” Gordon E. McCallum, chief of 
the Water Supply and Water Pollution Control Program, said. 

“Such situations. are likely to increase in both number and sever- 
ity as population and industry continue to expand. In many in- 
stances, sizable water development projects will be needed.” 

McCallum pointed out that the development of additional water 
supplies will be difficult in areas where convenient and economical 
sources have already been fully developed. More than half of the 
water supply facilities surveyed were reported as needing improve- 
ment or enlargement, although not all needed new sources of supply. 

Unquestionably, the building of dams for flood control and power 
production, as well as for other related benefits of multi-purpose 
development such as increased navigation facilities, conservation, 
etc., relates directly to the problem of water shortages. 

Billions of gallons of water continue each year to pour down our 
nation’s rivers which could be harnessed and stored for future use 
if opponents of public power were not so effective in killing off leg- 
islation for federal development of multi-purpose dams like the one 
now proposed at Hells Canyon. 

* Contradictory Situation in California 

Another result of the power lobby’s drive against federal dam 
construction is evident in the contradictory situation now existing 
in California. Last winter’s storms and snow run-off flooded nearly 
one million acres of farm lands, damaged thousands of acres of 
orchards, swept away huge numbers of livestock, and inflicted major 
property damage besides taking 64 human‘ lives. 

Yet California, because of rapid population growth, has one of 
the nation’s most critical shortages of water. If the state’s rivers 
had been properly harnessed, the devastating effects of the floods 
not only would have been prevented but the water would have 
been stored for use when needed. 

Entirely apart from the problem of providing new supplies to 
mect shortages, however, is the serious threat the nation faces today 
because of the constantly increasing pollution of the water it uses 
and consumes. Wastes from communities, industrial plants and 
mines, as well as land erosion resulting from inadequate conserva- 
tion measures, are polluting our streams—many to a point where 
their waters are beyond purification. 

At present the nation uses 262 billion gallons of water every 24 
hours, and it is expected to need 453 billion gallons a day in less 
than a decade. Obtaining safe drinking water is already a serious 
problem in many communities and it will soon be critical unless 
pollution is abated. 


Rivers and Streams Polluted 


Recent hearings before a House Public Works subcommittee 
revealed that the raw sewage, garbage, human excretion and indus- 
trial wastes of 100 million Americans are flowing untreated into our 
tivers and streams. This pollution has contributed to the spread 
of disease, destroyed fish and wildlife and wiped out recreation like 
boating and swimming in the affected areas. 

Industry—which contributes about two-thirds of the pollution 
load to our waterways—also suffers directly. Industrial plants using 
water are experiencing increased corrosion, ruined valves, pipes and 
pumps as a result. 

Although manufacturers are now removing five times the amount 
of the pollution load at the plant than they did 25 years ago, they 
nevertheless are dumping nearly twice the earlier amount of indus- 
trial wastes. 

Municipalities, meanwhile, have increased their pollution load by 
only one-tenth, and because they are removing more of it at the 
source they are actually dumping about 20 percent less of their total 
pollution load than they did a quarter of a century ago. Few cities, 
however, are able to meet the high cost of fully adequate treatment 
and the situation will deteriorate unless federal aid is forthcoming. 
_ It is clear that industry has not been doing nearly enough to treat 
ils wastes, The present federal water pollution control act passed 
tight years ago contains no adequate enforcement provisions. State 
Tegulation, with few exceptions, has proved ineffective. 

The federal anti-pollution law is due to expire in June and Rep. 
John Blatnik (D-Minn.) has a bill pending before Congress which 
Would add teeth for enforcement against pollution and authorize 
grants of $100 million annually for construction of sewage treat- 
Ment plants before extending the present act. 

_The amendments are being fought by spokesmen for the indus- 
ties which are dumping most of the industrial wastes, as well as the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


‘AQUA PURA’—PURE WATER—is getting harder to come by while the nation’s need for this 
life-sustaining substance is rapidly growing. Filtration plants, like this one which purifies water 
for the national capital, are inadequate in nearly 20 percent of the larger U. S. cities. The interests of 
water consumers are frequently ignored by lax state laws which permit contamination of water supplies 
through uncontrolled dumping of sewage and industrial wastes. 


Chicago-—The current psittacosis 
epidemic in Oregon which has taken 
two lives, affected 62 others and 
caused major economic dislocations 
in. the west coast poultry industry 
“could have been avoided if ade- 
quate state and federal inspection 
legislation had been available,” the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters charged 
today. 

Psittacosis or parrot fever, a 
pneumonia-like illness, raged among 
10,000 turkeys in the Portland area 
during February and March and 
spread to farm and processing work- 
ers. So far, the toll is two dead, 24 
hospitalized and 38 others ill. 

AMCBW Pres. Earl W. Jimer- 
son and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
Gorman, who have led a long fight 
for mandatory poultry inspection 
laws to protect consumers and 
poultry workers, said in a joint 
statement that the outbreak demon- 
strates the urgency for Congress 
and state legislatures to enact such 
legislation. 

They again called upon Congress 
to pass bills sponsored by Sen. 
James E. Murray (D-Mont.) and 
seven others in the Senate and by 
Reps. J. Percy Priest (D-Tenn.) and 
Don Hayworth (D.Mich) in the 
House. 

“Our union has warned for years 
that psittacosis outbreaks and epi- 
demics of other poultry diseases 
transmissible to man would increase 
and occur throughout the nation 


3 AFL-CIO Leaders 


To Tour Germany 


Three AFL-CIO representatives 
are among 10 authorities in the 
legal and labor-management rela- 
tions fields who are making a four- 
week tour of Germany as guests of 
the German government. 

They are Sec.-Treas. Howard J. 
Hicks, of the Office Employes; Dir. 
George T. Brown, of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Intl. Relations, and Nat 
Goldfinger, economist in the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research. 

In Bonn, they are scheduled to 
participate in roundtable discus- 
sions with representatives of the ap- 
propriate ministries. Later, they 
will visit numerous German cities, 
including West Berlin, and to talk 
with officials of state governments 
and private citizens whose work 
parallels their own. 

The tour is part of the U. S.-Ger- 
man exchange program inaugurated 
in 1952, under which. selected 
Americans become acquainted with 
their fields of special interest in 
Germany. 


unless proper safeguards were 
taken,” Jimerson and Gorman said. 

“The dangers posed to the con- 
sumers by filthy and diseased poul- 
try are further demonstrated by the 
fact that between one-fourth and 
one-third of the cases of food poi- 
soning reported each year are attri- 
buted to poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts.” 

Meanwhile, Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.), a co-sponsor of the man- 
datory inspection bill, told Congress 
that the current Oregon outbreak” 
has not only caused human suffer- 
ing, it has also created havoc and 
fear in agricultural commerce on 
the west coast.” Washington State 
Agriculture Dept. officials. have 
clamped an embargo against turkeys 
and turkey eggs from Oregon and 
this is causing “considerable hard- 
ship,” he said. 

Texas, which has had several 
psittacosis outbreaks since 1948, 
suffered its last epidemic in the 
summer of 1954, when at least 200 
persons were affected. Outbreaks 
have also taken place in New Jer- 
sey, Nebraska, Virginia and Iowa. 

Jimerson and Gorman said that 


Epidemic Traced to Diseased Poultry 


they have sent S. W. Barker, direc- 
tor of the union’s poultry depart- 
ment, to Oregon “for conferences 
with industry and public health offi- 
cials to determine ways in which our 
union can be of greatest service” 
in the present epidemic. 


Child Labor 
Hearing Set 


A public hearing on a proposal 
to bar young workers under 18 
from jobs in manufacturing proce 
esses in clay construction products 
plants has been called by Sec. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell for May 
22 in the Labor Dept. building in 
Washington. 

The proposed order, issued under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, is 
based on a recent investigation by 
the Bureau of Labor Standards 
which showed a very high accident 
frequency rate in the manufacture 
of brick, tile and kindred products. 
In 1954, the study revealed, there 
were 34.6 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion manhours worked compared to 
11.9 for industry as a whole. 


the Chinese mainland. 


cultural subjects. 
with 1954 or mid-1955.. 


UN Yearbook Amazing 
Collection of Figures 


New York—The world’s most amazing and comprehensive 
collection of diverse figures, the United Nations Statistical Year- 
book for 1955, has just made its appearance. 

The gems of information hidden in the two languages—English 
and French—that fill its 644 pages are culled from nearly 250 
geographical areas in some 150 countries which are listed in its 
index. They are summarized, where possible, in 183 tables. 

The sources do not include Soviet Russia, Eastern Europe and 
But they do provide a fascinating set of 
international statistics on such widely-separated subjects as eco- 
nomics, finance and demography, with ventures into social and 
Generally, they cover a 20-year period ending 


The tidbits of information that may be garnered from a flutter- 


ing of the handbook’s pages range all the way from the fact that 
in mid-1954 the world’s population was estimated at 2.65 billion, 
compared to 2.25 billion in 1940, to the equally interesting fact 
that in the more advanced. nations, there is one physician for 
every 1,000 inhabitants or fewer, compared to one for every 
50,000 in the least advanced (in the U. S., there was one doctor | 
for every 770 persons in 1954.) 

The yearbook discloses, among other things, that world indus- 
trial production in 1954 was nearly 80 percent greater than in 
1937, the pre-war peak year; between 1920 and 1952, the life 
expectancy of a boy baby born in Ceylon was extended by 24.9 
years; and 98 percent of the rural dwellings in Western Germany 
have electricity, compared to 86 percent in the U. S. and 1 percen' 
in Honduras. . 

The UN Statistical Yearbook can be purchased from UN sales 
agents throughout the world. Or it may be ordered either from 
the UN Bookshop at UN headquarters, or the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City 27; price, $6 paper- 
bound, $7.50 clothbound. 
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A REMARKABLE GROUP OF “SLEEPER” BILLS and pro- 


posed constitutional amendments is being quietly proposed by sundry | | 


right-wing elements, and the passage of any one might profoundly 
affect the structure of American democracy. 

One is the Dirksen version of the barely defeated Bricker amend- 
ment. It would outlaw any treaty in conflict with “any provision of” 
the Constitution. 

The effect, as with the original Bricker proposal, would be to 
hamstring the President’s leadership of foreign policy. Treaties and 
executive agreements are now considered valid if they do not con- 
trovert the Constitution as a whole. 


To force the Supreme Court to measure every treaty by the stand- é 


ard of its possible conflict with “any provision of” the organic law 


would pile up enormous difficulties for the chief executive—who | | 


already must get every treaty approved by two-thirds of the Senate. 

OUT IN THE STATES an outfit calling itself the Western Tax 
Association claims it has persuaded 31 state legislatures to adopt 
resolutions calling on Congress to convene a constitutional conven- 
tion to limit the federal income tax. Only one more state is needed, 
the association claims, to compel Congress to act. 

The Constitution has a provision saying that Congress “shall” call 
‘a convention to propose amendments whenever asked to do so by 
two-thirds of the states—that is, 32 legislatures at present. But in 
all our history no such process has been followed to amend the 
Constitution. 

The Western Tax Association can’t get Congress to initiate an 
amendment limiting income taxes to 25 percent or 35 percent 
maximum. Congress knows that such a rule would either force 
the federal government out of business or compel tremendous 
increases in excise, customs and other sales levies to finance the 
government’s operations. 

xk *® 

A THIRD “SLEEPER” is a little-noticed bill, originated by Rep. 
Howard Smith (D-Va.) in 1954 and dormant until recently, that 
would simply destroy the national nature of our government. 

A Communist named Steve Nelson was indicted under the 1940 
Smith Act—a congressional statute dealing with overthrow of the 
government—and convicted. He was also indicted and convicted 
by Pennsylvania under the state’s anti-sedition statute. The Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court and the U. S. Supreme Court said that 
Pennsylvania’s law was void—that enactment of the Smith Act by 
Congress “preempted” the field of sedition. 

Smith claims he never “dreamed” that his law would have the 
effect of overriding the state anti-sedition laws and he wants Congress 
to overrule the courts. 

But he isn’t satisfied with a simple provision to revalidate the state 
statutes in the field of sedition. He wants a broad new law stating 
that “no” congressional statute “‘shall be construed” as invalidating 
state laws in the same field unless Congress specifically says it is 
intended to invalidate them. 

This is the death of federalism. For instead of national stand- 
ards governing conduct and procedures in which Congress, as the 
national legislature, has a right to function, we would promote 48 
different state standards. 

kk * 

The present rule is that Congress can declare itself and still, by 
specific permission, allow the states to pass different laws in certain 
fields. Thus, the Taft-Hartley Act allowed the union shop as legal 
but in Section 14-b in effect said that states, if they chose, could 
outlaw the union shop within their borders. 

The language of Smith’s proposal is so broad that it might include 
laws on navigation, agriculture, public welfare, transportation, 
schools, public health and sundry other fields that have steadily been 
recognized as requiring national standards. 

This is alleged “states’ rights” carried to the ultimate degree, 
stimulated, really, not so much by the Steve Nelson sedition decisions 
as from the Supreme Court’s outlawry of school segregation. 

Nobody paid much attention to Smith’s 1954 proposal, which had 
Senate sponsorship only from Sen. William Jenner (R-Ind.). But 
now 12 southern senators have co-endorsed the proposal, the 
National Association of Manufacturers backs it, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce wants “speedy approval.” 

We might just as well have a law passed dissolving the Union. 


East German Workers 
Still Trying to Catch Up 


Berlin—The average East German worker, whose standard of 
living has always been lower than that of his counterpart in what 
is now West Germany, is still trying to catch up despite more than 
a decade of the dubious blessings of communism. 

A recent survey showed that the purchasing power of the East 
German worker’s average earnings in seven major industries runs 
between 20 and 25 percent less than that of a West German 
worker—and this despite some increase in his relative status since 
the uprising of June 1953. 

The study also disclosed that the East German money wages 
in the seven industries are 6 percent less than in the free zone— 
the same as in 1938. Average gross earnings in the East increased 
about 25 percent between 1951, the first year of the five-year plan, 
and 1954. In West Germany, they jumped 34 percent in the 
same period. 


Labor Charges Failure to 
Enforce ‘Wetback’ Laws 


The U. S. Section of the Joint U. $.-Mexico Trade Union Com- 
mittee has lodged complaints with the Labor Dept. over its failure 
to request an adequate number of compliance officers to protect 


The group also cited the depart- 
ment’s failure to accord it “con- 
sultative status” at negotiations on 
the International Agreement with 
Mexico opening Apr. 16. 

In addition, a four-member dele- 
gation expressed organized labor’s 
concern over recent policies of the 
Immigration & Naturalization Serv- 
ice in regard to the granting of 
visas, “specials” permits and “white 
card” entries on a wholesale scale. 
It asked the department to give at- 
tention to the adverse effect upon 
wages and working conditions in 
the border areas resulting from lax 
immigration policies. 

Labor’s Concern Shared 
Asst. Sec. of Labor Rocco C. 
Siciliano told the group that the 
department shared labor’s concern 
and had investigated reports that as 
many as 2,000 visas a day had been 
granted to Mexicans. He pointed 
out that the department lacks au- 
thority to deal with permanent ad- 
missions, even though it is known 
that visas have been granted to 
former “wetbacks.” 
In regard to its compliance staff, 
the department said that it has a 
request pending before the Bureau 
of the Budget for 22 sdéitionsl 
compliance officers. The labor 
delegation, while promising to back 
this request, said they believed that 
it was far from adequate. 
The department now has 40 com- 
pliance officers for the entire U. S., 
and the committee says that at least 
200 are needed to protect the 400,- 
000 Mexican workers brought in 
under the program. 
Charge ‘Wetbacks’ Legalized 
Siciliano said that immigration 
Officials explained the big jump in 
their issuance of visas to Mexicans 
—estimated to amount to between 
40,000 and 50,000 last year—as 
being necessary to correct “hard- 
ships” which resulted from the 
roundup of wetbacks in 1953 and 
1954. Mexicans thus admitted have 
gone into industry, he said. 
The labor spokesmen said that, 
while organized labor favors liberal 
immigration policies, it is concerned 
over wholesale admissions which 
contribute to “legalized wetback- 
ism” on the large corporation farms 
of the Southwest and undermine 
U. S. labor standards in other ways. 
They pointed out that minimum 
wage and other protections, guaran- 
teed to Mexican contract workers, 
are denied agricultural and other 
workers admitted on visas. 


Mexican contract workers. © 


Siciliano and Dir. Robert C. 


Goodwin of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security agreed to extend an 
invitation to the U. S. Section this 
year to attend negotiations on the 
program. But they indicated that 
they would not do so in the future, 
declaring that the department’s 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee 
seemed a more appropriate source 
from which to designate labor 
consultants. : 

The delegation, headed by Sec.- 
Treas. Frank L. Noakes of the 
Maintenance of Way Employes, 
chairman of the U. S. Section, was 
set up at the first meeting of the 
group since the AFL-CIO merger. 
Its other members were Pres. H. L. 
Mitchell of the Agricultural Work- 
ers, Nicholas Dragon, Arizona field 
representative, and Milton Plumb, 
assistant editor of the AFL-CIO 
News. 

Officers Are Named 

Meeting in Washington, the 
group took a number of actions to 
implement the program outlined at 
the last international conference 
with the Mexican Section held in 
San Diego last August. It also 
elected the following officers to 
head the U. S. Section in the com- 
ing year: 

Noakes, chairman; Mitchell, vice 
chairman; AFL-CIO Latin Ameri- 
can Representative Serafino Ro- 
mualdi, secretary; Paul K. Reed of 
the United Mine Workers (Ind.), 
treasurer; and Plumb, director of 
publicity. Walter Mason, AFL- 
CIO legislative representative, was 
named a new consultant. Other- 
wise, the group’s membership re- 
mains unchanged. 

The JUSMTUC is an official in- 
ternational committee of the Inter- 
American Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), which is affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The Mexican Sec- 
tion is composed of unions repre- 
senting approximately 80 percent 
of organized labor in Mexico. 

The U. S. Section represents 
AFL-CIO, the United Mine Work- 
ers (Ind.), and the railway brother- 
hoods affiliated with the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 


Textile Workers 
Win Wage Increase 


Paterson, N. J.—Weavers of jac- 
quard and novelty fabrics in 32 
shops in this area will receive a 
general wage increase of 1212 cents 
an hour as a result of a contract 
signed by Textile Workers Local 
87. 


GETTING READY FOR NEGOTIATIONS in Mexico City on amending the International Agree. 
ment on Mexican contract labor, members of the U. S. Section of the Joint U. S.-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee go into a huddle at first meeting since AFL-CIO merger. Left to right are Nicholas 
Dragon, Arizona representative; AFL-CIO Latin American Rep. Serafino Romualdi, secretary; Ernst 
Schwarz, consultant; Pres. H. L. Mitchell of Agricultural Workers, vice chairman; Sec.-Treas. Frank 
L. Noakes of Maintenance of Way Employes, chairman; and Lewis Hines, consultant. 


Carpenters, 


NCA Agree 
On Contract 


Indianapolis—The Carpenters 
Union has signed its first nationwide 
agreement with the National Con- 
structors Association representing 
21 major contractorg who account 
for construction exceeding $2 bil- 
lion a year. 

The union has signed nationwide 
agreements with individual firms in 
the past but this is the first national 
contract with an association like 
NCA, 


Carpenters Pres. Maurice J, 
Hutcheson said the one-year pact 
would provide assurance against 
strikes or lockouts in the building 
of oil refineries, atomic energy 
plants, electric utilities and other 
industrial facilities. The contractors 
have agreed to pay the wages es 
tablished under local scales in the 
areas where construction takes 
place. 


He said the signers of the agree- 
ment included Babcock & Wilcox, 
Bechtel Corporation, C. F. Braun 
& Co., Chemical Construction Cor- 
poration, Day & Co., Ford, Bacon 
& Davis; Girdler Company, Hydro- 
carbon Research, Koppers Com- 
pany, Lummus Company, Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., J. F. Pritchard & 
Co., Procon, Inc., Rust Engineer- 
ing, Graver Construction; Fluor 
Corporation and Fluor Products. 


$20 Million Display 
At Industries Show 


Seattle—Colorful exhibits, 
union-made products and 
equipment valued in excess of 
$20 million will be on display 
when the 1956 AFL-CIO 
Union Industries Show opens 
here Apr. 20. 

Hundreds of the nation’s 
leading union manufacturers 
and purveyors of union serv- 
ices, the AFL-CIO, national 
and international unions, will 
join in bringing to the gen- 
eral public a graphic example 
of harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Billed as the “World’s 
Greatest Labor-Management 
Exhibition,” the Union In- 
dustries Show has grown to be 
one of the biggest shows in 
the country. 

Sponsored annually by the 
AFL-CIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept., the 
show has been seen by more 
than five million people. 
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Labor Asks 
U.S. Action 
On Cyprus 


The AFL-CIO has strongly urged 
; the U. S. to use its good offices to 
_ end the “terrible situation’? in 
’ Cyprus, where “democratic rights 


: has become the order of the day.” 
' Warning that the crisis on the 
“ Mediterranean island has become 
_ $0 grave as to weaken the moral, 
political and military foundations of 
- NATO, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
. Meany called for the restoration of 
. harmony and use of the principle 
- of self-determination in order to 
. strengthen Cyprus as a military 
- base. 
Use Good Offices 
“We urge our government to 
use all its good offices,” he said, 
’ “to have the British government: 
“Rescind the deportation of 
Archbishop Makarios, who is the 
spiritual leader as well as the 
spokesman of the people of Cy- 
prus; restore all trade union rights 
and release Michael Pissas, the gen- 
eral secretary of the anti-Commu- 
nist Cyprus Federation of Labor, 
and all other free trade unionists 
imprisoned for their support of 
Cypriot national freedom; restore 
all democratic rights to the people; 
and resume negotiations for a just 
and peaceful solution of the crisis 


ters 


have been wiped. out and violence | ® 


RECENT FOREIGN VISITORS to AFL-CIO headquarters included 15 trade unionists from Italy 


who spent several hours conferring with officials and staff members. 
left to right, Giuseppe Mazzoli, group leader; Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO Latin American repre- 
sentative; Cesare Angelini, a provincial secretary of the Italian Confederation of Trade Unions (CISL) 
and an Italian senator, and Henry Rutz of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 


Shown standing above are, 


Guild Urges 
Labor Boycott 


Red Newsmen 

New York—Calls for “vigorous 
and unequivocal” support of the 
congress of the non-Communist 
Intl. Federation of Journalists open- 
ing Apr. 22 in Baden-Baden, West 
Germany, and for a boycott of the 
Communist-dominated “World 
Congress of Journalists” opening 
three days earlier in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, have been sounded by 
the Newspaper Guild. 

The ANG, representing more 
than 30,000 newspaper, news agen- 
cy and news magazine workers in 
the U. S. and Canada, will be rep- 
resented at the Baden-Baden meet- 
ing by Pres. Joseph F. Collis. 

It has rejected an invitation to 
the Montevideo sessions, which Ex- 
ecutive Vice Pres. William J. Far- 
son described as “the creature” of 
the Communist-controlled Intl. Or- 
ganization of Journalists, with head- 
quarters in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

The ANG and the journalists’ 
unions in other free nations with- 
drew from the IOJ in 1952 to es- 
tablish the IFJ, which has its head- 
quarters in Brussels. 

“The ANG took the lead in the 
fight against the Communists with- 
in the IOJ and in the subsequent 
establishment of the IFJ.” 
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wide based on the prompt application of 
“one the principle of self-determination 
iting and the creation of conditions con- 
ount ducive to harmony among all the 
bil- people of Cyprus and to its strength- 
ening as defensive base of NATO.” 
vide Be Threat to Security 
wler Meany declared the threat to col- 
onal lective security and the western 
like democracies’ defense system posed 
by the Cypriot crisis must concern 
me freedom-loving nations and free 
pact trade unions in all countries. 
ma “The continuation of the present 
Ing repressive regime not only embitters 
ergy the people of Cyprus, but also 
thet poisons Anglo-Greek and Greco- 
= Turkish relations,” he said. 
- “This seriously endangers the 
ale possibility of Cyprus serving as an 
elfective vital base of western dem- 
ms ocratic defense. Such a state of 
s ve affairs can only serve the interests 
ri of Communist - subversion and 
a Soviet imperialist aggression, and 
ee jeopardize the cause of human free- 
re dom and world peace. 
pre Film Laboratory 
d& Votes for IATSE 
— The International Alliance of 
i Theatrical Stage Employes has 
won a representation election at 
i the Byron Inc. film laboratory in 
y Washington, D. C., and will rep- 
resent technicians, film editors, art 
department employes and camera- 
5, men and other technicians in con- 
d tract negotiations slated to open 
f shortly. 
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FrenchThinkw.S. Workers 
‘Happiest’ in the World 
Paris—Most French workers think that in many respects their 
U. S. counterparts are the “happiest” workers in the world—a 
view shared even by members of Communist unions. 
French workers in general feel the U. S. worker is better paid, 


better organized and boasts more comfort in his home. 
even think American bosses would be better to work for than 


Their views were turned up in an inquiry, highlights of which 
have been printed in the magazine Realities. They show that 54 
percent of all workers queried think U. S. workers are happiest 
and only 14 percent would give the distinction to Russian workers 
—this, despite the fact that two-thirds of the union members 
interviewed belonged to the Communist-dominated General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT), compared to 8 percent for Force 
Ouvriere (FO) and 7 percent for the Christian unions. 

Of the CGT members, 37 percent declared Russia the happiest 
place to work, but 38 percent would settle for the U. S. 


They 


Union Council. 


Massachusetts Speeds 
Toward Labor Merger 


Boston—Machinery for labor unity at the state level was speeded 
up at the 17th annual convention of the Massachusetts Industrial 


on 
bao cos ee: 


on it directly or indirectly. Pres. 
John Callahan of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor, an especially- 
invited speaker, announced that the 
MFL executive board had just 
named a merger discussion com- 
mittee. 
TUC Is Ready 

A resolution again expressed IUC 
readiness to meet with the MFL 
and begin talks which it was felt 
would lead to a united labor move- 
ment in the state. 


Other speakers included the other 
top officers of the MFL, Sec.-Treas. 
Kenneth Kelley, who also is legis- 
lative agent, and Education Dir. 
Francis Lavigne. 


The importance of political action 
this year was stressed by Pres. Emil 
Rieve of the Textile Workers, 
COPE Co-Dir. James L. McDevitt, 
and Rep. John W. McCormack 
(D-Mass.). 

Rieve bluntly accused Pres. 
Eisenhower of ducking his re- 
sponsibilities, describing him as 
“that nice man in the White 
House who gets none of the 
blame because he makes none of 
the decisions.” 

“For the first time in my memory, 
irresponsibility has become a polit- 
ical asset,” he said. “We must stop 
being afraid of the President’s great 
personal popularity. We must place 
the responsibility where it legally 
belongs—on the President himself.” 

He also rapped Democrats for 
failing to live up to what is ex- 
pected of them by the liberals who 
elected them. 

McDevitt denounced the Admin- 
istration for its shortcomings and 
emphasized the need for more than 
usual participation in political ac- 
tivity by every local union. 

“We can do the job,” he declared, 
“if we get that one little dollar from 
every member of our unions.” 

Hits Foreign Relations _ 

McCormack accused the Eisen- 
hower Administration of putting 
the U. S. “in its worst position in 
history” in foreign relations. He 
declared Eisenhower has only a 50- 
50 chance of being re-elected if he 
runs, “and I’m not so sure he will 


even be a candidate.” 


Practically every speaker touched? 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
of Boston noted that critics of labor 
are like those who criticize the 
churches, explaining that they seck 
to concentrate attention on the 
faults and defects of the few while 
overlooking “the tremendous ac- 
complishments.” 

Other resolutions called for more 
widespread acceptance of the guar- 
anteed wage principle, repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, unemployment 
compensation for strikers after four 
weeks, a graduated state income tax 
and hydroelectric-flood control de- 
velopment of the Connecticut River 
valley. 

Pres. J. William Belanger, of 
TWUA, and Sec.-Treas. Salvatore 
Camelio, of the Rubber Workers, 


So. Carolina 
Fed Presses 
Toward Unity 


Charleston—Plans for increased 
political activity and approval of a 
resolution looking toward merger 


-| with the CIO were highlights of the 
-| 41st annual convention of the South 


Carolina Federation of Labor. 
The merger resolution authorizes 


the incoming executive board to 


arrange for a continuation of cur- 
rent merger conferences and gave 
it power to call a special state con- 


fj vention on 30 days notice to act on 


any merger agreement reached with 
the state industrial union council. 
Nearly all of the speakers appear- 
ing before the three-day meeting 
plugged for increased political 
action on the local level. 

Vice Pres. Paul E. Askew of the 
Operating Engineers characterized 
“states rights” as “the tool being 
used by big business” against labor. 
“They can holier for states rights 
but I, for one, want to hear more 
hollering for the good old United - 
States of America,” he said. “Be 
very careful of any issue involving 
states rights because they usually 
are aimed directly or indirectly at 
labor.” 

Earle Britton, veteran South Car- 
olina AFL leader, was re-elected 
president. Also re-elected to the 
federation’s other top administra- 
tive post was Sec.-Treas. H. W. 
Partee. 

The convention was the largest 
labor convention to be held in the 
state with 253 delegates attending. 
Thirty Negro delegates, including 
several women, attended the un- 
segregated meetings, held at the 
Francis Marion Hotel. 


Lester, Dean of D.C. | 
Unionists, Dead at 74 


Robert C. Lester, dean of Wash- 
ington labor leaders and a veteran 
of 40 years’ activity as a trade 
unionist, is dead at the age of 74. 

For 18 years he had served as 
financial secretary of the Washing- 
ton Central Labor Union and treas- 
urer of the Maryland-District of 
Columbia Federation of Labor, and 
recently resigned because of ill 
health after 20 years as president of 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 55. 
He had been business agent of Bak- 


were re-elected. 


ery Salesmen’s Local 33 since 1928. 
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Slave Labor Exploited in Fight 
Between State and Labor Depts. 


' By Gervase N. Love’ 


A program to condemn the evil institution of slave labor in many nations is being delayed by an 


internal argument in this country between groups roughly defined as internationalists and isolation- 


ists within the Republican Party. 


Hope that progress might be made toward ending slave labor camps, and to give a taste of free- 
dom to their inmates, was spurred by exposure of slave labor conditions in the third of a series of 


reports by the Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion. The U.S. played a major role 
in developing those reports. 

As a result of the spotlight which 
the ILO focused on the slave labor 
camps—which are found on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain — there 
had been hope of adopting a pro- 
posed ILO “convention,” or treaty, 
to voice the condemnation of hu- 
manity against slave labor. 

Now these hopes face the pros- 
pect of being bogged down in a dis- 
pute as to how the condemnation of 
international slave labor should be 
worded —a dispute that finds the 
U.S. State Dept. and the Labor 
Dept. on opposite sides. 

The Labor Dept., headed by Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, is holding out for 
the proposed convention, the 
strongest form of condemnation the 
ILO can voice. This would be in 
the nature of a treaty subject in 
this country to Senate action. 


Conflict Part of Feud 
The State Dept. and Sec. John 
Foster Dulles, fearful of stirring up 
the isolationists, want to settle for 
a recommendation, a milder expres- 
sion of sentiment which requires no 
legislative action. 

The conflict is part and parcel 
of the internationalist-isolationist 
feud within Republican ranks 
which also has found expression 
in the proposed Bricker Amend- 
ment, limiting the President’s au- 
thority to sign treaties; in the 
Eisenhower Administration’s 


® 


uprisings against Communist bru- 
tality in East Germany and other 
Soviet satellite states, and that 
they “may have applied to polit- 
ical prisoners.” 
“One of the means of reducing 
the extent of forced labor through- 
out the world,” the committee said, 


opinion constantly focused on the 
question.” 

It endorsed action already taken 
by the FLO to place proposals for 
prohibiting the practice before the 
Intl. Labor Conference in June. 

These would prohibit forced la- 
bor as a means of political coercion 
or education, as a method of mobil- 
izing labor for economic develop- 
ment, or as a means of labor dis- 
cipline; and would impose restric- 
tions on certain forms of work or 
service excluded from coverage of 


vention, which the committee found 
is no longer adequate. 


Irony in U. S. Position 

The committee was composed of 
Paul Ruegger of Switzerland, for- 
mer president of the Intl. Red 
Cross; former Foreign Minister 
Cesar Charlone of Uruguay, and 
District Judge T. P. P. Goonetilleke 
of Ceylon. 

The irony of the State Dept. 
position is pointed up by the fact 
that even Russia, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, which were 
among those singled out for criti- 


which was the year of the worker | 


“is to keep the spotlight of public} 


the ILO’s 1930 forced labor con-|. 


ILO’s 71 member-nations which 
have gone on record in favor of a 
cqnvention. Six other nations 
prefer a recommendation. 

The U. S. alone, of the world’s 
major countries, has not even re- 
plied to the ILO query as to 
which form of condemnation, if 
any, it favors. 

George P. Delaney, AFL-CIO 
representative and U. S. worker 
delegate to the ILO, praised the new 
report for its “courage and frank- 
ness” and condemned the State 
Dept. for “not having the courage 
to stand up to the isolationists.” 

“I feel we can’t help but get a 
convention now,” he said. “The 
importance of this report, which 
again clearly demonstrates the ex- 
istence of forced labor in the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, only 
highlights the need for the Hum- 
phrey resolution calling U. S. atten- 
tion to this issue. 

“The U. S. can’t possibly, in the 
face of its own evidence, fail to take 
leadership, The report again dem- 
onstrates ILO usefulness, dealing as 
it does with one of the major ex- 
plosives in the world today, and not 
ducking it. For us not to support 
it seems silly.” 

The Humphrey resolution, intro- 
duced by Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.), calls on the Sen- 
ate to urge the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration not only to join with other 
nations, but “in fact to assume lead- 
ership” in getting an anti-forced- 


Louis Stulberg 


Stulberg Gets 


New ILGWU 
Appointment 


New York—vVice Pres. Louis 
Stulberg of the Ladies Garment 
Workers has been appointed to the 
newly-created post of executive vice 
president of the union, Pres. David 
Dubinsky announced at a meeting 
of the general executive board here. 


Joined Union at 14 


Stulberg, who is 55, joined the 
union as a cutter in Toronto at the 
age of 14. Since 1947, when he 


became a vice president, he also 


has served as manager of Under- 


garment and Negligee Workers Lo- 
cal 62 in New York, the union’s 


third largest local. 


In his new post, Stulberg will take 
over a number of Dubinsky’s or- 
ganizational, administrative, collec- 
tive bargaining and representational 
functions, thus easing the growing 
He also 


pressure on the president. 


~~ 


Jobs Increase, 
Jobless Drop 
Only 80,000 


Employment in March increased 
501,000 over February, but the 
number of jobless dropped over 
80,000, the Commerce and Labor 
Depts.. said in their combined 
monthly report. 

A total of 63,078,000 Americang 
were working, about 2.5 million 
more than. a year earlier, while 
2,834,000 were looking for jobs. 

Spring Pickup 

- The gain in jobs reflected thg 
usual spring pickup in farming, con 
struction and other outdoor work, 
and Easter trade and service ins 
dustries gains, plus the fact thaf 
auto layoffs had stopped. The pick. 
up in trade, however, was less than 
normal, 

The small drop in unemployment, 
the report said, was caused by ads 
ditions to the labor force, particu 
larly housewives who started looks 
ing for work during the pre-Eony 
shopping period. 

The number of people at wall 
in factory production jobs remained 
static at 16.8 million, but the work 
week, which usually holds steady 
at this time of year, dropped to 
40.3 hours from February’s 40.5, 

In a separate Labor Dept. report, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics dise 


them, a reversal of the usual situa 
tion for that month. Total separa 
tions outnumbered hirings by 7 per 
1,000 employed principally because 
of layoffs in the auto industry, the 
report claimed. 


Hiring Rate Steady 
The increase in layoffs was the 


closed that more factory workers @ 
left payrolls in February than joined § 


4 


will carry out some of the duties of 
the executive secretary pending the 
appointment of a successor to the 
late Frederick F. Umhey within the 


third in as many months, the set 


yielding to employer demands— ond time since the end of World 


sparked by isolationists—for an 
investigation to determine if the 


cism, are among the 47 of the 'labor convention through the ILO. 


99-FT-P 


U. S. should retain membership 
in the ILO, and U. S. inaction on 
the proposed United Nations cov- 
enant on human rights. 

The dispute came to light, iron- 
ically, as word of another U. S. 
victory in the campaign to expose 
slave labor was revealed in the 
ILO report which found that it still 
exists, despite some recent improve- 
ment. 


The committee reported it def- 
initely found forced labor being 
used “as a means of political 
coercion or education,” and “as a 
regular and normal means of carry- 
ing out state plans and projects for 
economic development.” 

In the latter sense, the report con- 
tinued “forced labor is used as a 
punishment for infringement of la- 
bor discipline, that is, failing to 
attain the prescribed standards of 
individual output or otherwise ham- 
pering the accomplishment of state 
plans for economic development.” 

“Apart from these definite sys- 
tems of forced labor,” it went on, 
“this evidence reveals that there are, 
in certain countries, administrative 
practices and legislative enactments 
which would, by interpretation or 
otherwise, permit the use of forced 
labor for the above mentioned pur- 
poses.” 

Confirm Conclusions 

The findings confirmed similar 
conclusions of a previous ad hoc 
committee made public in a 600- 
page report in 1953 and in a second 
report, confined to China, issued last 
December. 

The third report covered 12 
countries against which allegations 
had been received—most of them in 
the Communist orbit. 

They were Albania, Bulgaria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, East Gér- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Portuguese 
territories, Rumania, South Africa, 
Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia. 

Similar conditions, it indicated, 
-may exist in other-countries. . It. 
noted amnesties were declared in 
“certain countries’? in 1953, 


dividual voting rights. 


Congress has been awaiting the 
Administration message since Pres. 
Eisenhower first proposed the cre- 
ation of a special civil rights com- 
mission last January. But whether 
the program will get anywhere this 
session is highly speculative. 


Bills similar to those now asked 
by the Administration had already 
been introduced under Democratic 
sponsorship and have made little 
headway in the face of a roadblock 
thrown up by influential southern 
leaders in Congress. 


Tightening of Law 

As submitted to Congress by 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
the Administration program seeks: 

1—Creation of a six-member, bi- 
partisan civil rights commission to 
investigate denials of the right to 
vote or “unwarranted economic 
pressures” because of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 

2—Setting up of a new civil 
rights section in the Justice Dept., 
under an assistant attorney general, 
to enforce civil rights statutes. 

3—Tightening the law to prevent 
“threatening, intimidating or co- 
ercing an individual in the exercise 
of his right to vote” in federal elec- 
tions. 

4—Authority for the Justice 
Dept. to bring civil suits against 
civil rights conspiracies. 
- 5—Authorization for the attor- 
ney general to seek federal court 
injunctions on behalf of persons 
deprived of civil rights. 

6—Permission for individuals to 
appeal directly to a federal court in 


cases where civil rights are denied 
rather than requiring them first to 


Eisenhower Civil Rights 
Program Before Congress 


The Eisenhower Administration sent Congress its proposals for 
a civil rights program calling for broad new powers for the federal 
government to investigate civil sigs violations and to enforce in- 


| exhaust state judicial and adminis- 
trative remedies. 


Approve Humphrey Bills 

The Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights has already 
approved bills sponsored by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
which would enact the proposals 
for creation of a new civil rights 
division in the Justice Dept. and 
protect the right to vote in federal 
elections. In addition, the group 
approved another Humphrey meas- 
ure guaranteeing basic rights to all 
persons in the U. S., including a 
special protection against lynching. 

All three -of these bills, however, 
are bottled up in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, headed by Sen. 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), one 
of the leaders of the White Citizens 
Councils movement throughout the 
South. 

In the House an omnibus civil 
rights bill, going far beyond the 
Administration proposals, is pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee, 
which is headed by the measure’s 
sponsor, Rep. Emmanuel Celler 
(D-N. Y.). The committee, prod- 
ded by a discharge petition intro- 
duced by Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D-Cal.), has scheduled hearings for 
Apr. 17. 

Humphrey, who previously also 
had introduced a Bill to set up a 
civil rights commission, urged Re- 
publicans who are “sincere in want- 
ing to do something about civil 
rights” to get behind his measures. 
He pointed out that they have al- 
ready been cleared to the full com- 
mittee with subcommittee approval. 


next few months. 


Between joining the union in To- 
ronto and assuming his new posi- 
tion, Stulberg occupied a variety of 
posts. He has been an organizer 
in Toledo, O., served the staff of 
Cutter’s Local 10 in New York, 
helped Dubinsky in the special or- 
ganizing drive in 1941-42, and dur- 
ing the last few years, has acted as 


a presidential “trouble-shooter.” 
Bookstaver Comptroller 


He will continue to supervise the 
affairs of Local 62 until his suc- 


cessor is named. 


Dubinsky also announced the ap- 
pointment of Alexander Bookstaver 
A gradu- 
ate of the American Institute of 
Banking, he has had 25 years’ bank- 
ing experience in New York and 
formerly was a vice president of the 
Amalgamated Bank of New York. 
He will serve as the union’s invest- 
ment and real estate consultant, and 


as ILGWU comptroller. 


eventually will supervise ILGWU- 
owned properties. 


taken place. 


to 17 for January. i 
Workers were hired at the rat@ 


age of 37 per 1,000. 
Factory quits dropped from 14 
13 per 1,000. 


Rainiers. 


packing concern and that the 


Seattle and games in which the 
and Vancouver, B. C. 
“This is the first time in the 


sponsor,” Brewster declared. 


the Rocky Mountain area.” 


minute spot announcements as 
the union. 


Teamsters Co-sponsor 


Coast Baseball on TV 


Seattle—The Western Conference of Teamsters representing 
400,000 members in 11 western states will co-sponsor telecasts of 
108 Pacific Coast League baseball games featuring the Seattle 


In announcing the telecast plan, Conference Pres. Frank W. 
Brewster said the sponsorship will be shared with a Seattle meat 


“strictly on a community service level.” 
The 108 telecasts include home games at Sick’s Stadium in 


group of unions enters the baseball broadcasting field as an active 
“We have been watching this me- 
dium closely and this program will serve as a pilot for future ef- 
forts on the part of the Teamsters along the Pacific Coast and in 


He explained that all civic and charitable agencies in the tele 
cast range will be invited to air their appeals during five one- 


Teamster “commercials” will be 


Rainiers travel to Portland, Ore., 


short history of television that a 


a community service provided by 


War II that such a change hag 
It put the figure for 
February at 19 per 1,000, company 


of 30 per 1,000. This was about] 
the usual seasonal decline from 339 
per 1,000 in January, but left theg 
rate well below the post-war avem™ 
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